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COUNTRY WORKERS. 


NOTEWORTHY alteration in the conditions under 
which agriculture is carried on has been brought 
out by the disastrous harvest that is now only half 
reaped. What it is will be evident to anyone who, 
wandering in the country, takes a survey of the 

condition of the average farm at the moment of writing. He 
will see a few ricks erected, showing the amount of grain 
harvested during the very few opportunities of getting it in. 
On some fields there are rows of stooks waiting for a glimpse 
of sunshine and a drying wind to be ready to cart ; on others 
there are the sheaves as they have been deposited by the self- 
binder ; on still more there is grain long over-ripe. Fortunate 
is the farmer if a large proportion of it be not green with young 
sprouts. Now his problem is to make the very most of such 
fine intervals as occur in the midst of continuous rain. Sixty 
years ago he could probably do this much more effectively 
than to-dav, chiefly because there was a great deal of loose 
labour hanging about in the villages. For one thing, people 
had not been brigaded into regular employment to the same 
extent as they are to-day. The number of odd-job men in the 
hamlets was much greater. There were also numbers of people 
who lived by work of a more or less casual kind. There were 
far more tinkers, pedlars and other wanderers. There were 
in nearly every village families who lived partly by horse- 
coping, partly by carting lime, coal and so forth. There were 
followers of such crafts as basket-making, straw hive-making 
and so on. These were not busy people, and were only too glad 
of the chance of obtaining a tew days’ harvesting. They 
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rmed a reserve which could be called upon in the hour of need. 
Then they were reinforced by huge bands of Irish labourers. 
A proportion of these came over just before the harvest : others 
arrived earlier in the year, and were available not only for getting 
in the crops, but for hoeing, weeding and similar tasks 
Since that day great changes have taken place. The long 
depression obliged the farmer to obtain, wherever possible, 
labour-saving machinery, and so reduce his staff and _ his 
labour bill 

The rural exodus, which assumed its largest proportion 
in the eighties and nineties, was, to a considerable extent, the 
result of the introduction of machinery, and of that laving 
down land under permanent pasture which seemed to be regarded 
as the only resource in the days when wheat fell to 20s. a quarter 
and even less. Then education and other influences began to 
weed country places of that half-wastrel, half-casual population 
which used to hang about rather than inhabit the villages 
Slowly, but surely, modern organisation has been getting all 
this loose labour into regular emplovment. There is not a 
farmer in the kingdom who has not had experience of the fact 
in the difficulty of obtaining large gangs of workers at the 
moment of need. This important point was by no means lost 
sight of in the legislation which proceeded from both political 
parties. It was the argument freely brought forward to support 
the Small Holdings Act passed by Mr. Chaplin in 1894. I! 
was said then, and not without truth, that if little holdings wer 
set beside the great farms throughout the country and thx 
tenants or owners encouraged to do the work with their family 
so as not to be dependent on hired labour, it would be to thei 
interest to have as many children as possible, and that thes 
could supplement the family income bv working for the farme: 
during the busy season. It was an excellent idea and 
theoretically perfectly sound ; but it did not act in practice 
because the Act itself failed to become popular. This, in fact 
was the reason why it was supplemented by the more recent 
legislation which came into force two or three years ago. In 
the latter case the popular imagination was fired by the ros\ 
prospects painted tor the small holders, and there has un 
dloubtedly been a very large settlement on the land. But 
then, sufficient time has not elapsed for families to develop 
It is true that a great proportion of the new small holders ar 
middle-aged, or even elderly, and have had all the family the 
are likely to have. This was inevitable, because in the classes 
trom which they came saving is a slow and long process. It 
is an impossible one to the very young and to those who ar 
responsible for large families. The childless man or woman 
has obviously a greater chance of laying by money than the 
parents of young offspring. But supposing these small holders 
to succeed. It is very evident that their successors would view 
the matter in a very different light, and in this, if anywhere 
is to be found the true justification of the small holding 
policy. 

To the man working land children are no encumbrance and 
no burden, but the most valuable asset he can possess, especially 
in these days when there are so many side employments b\ 
which the family income can be increased. Very young 
children, either boys or girls, can afford considerable help in 
such lucrative branches of farming as poultry-keeping and fruit- 
growing. <A child, when once it has been made to understand 
can feed chickens just as well as a grown-up person, and a great 
deal of such light but finicking work as picking fruit or peas 
weeding, hoeing and singling can easily be accomplished by 
children at an early age. Thus a thriving small holder will 
thrive still more in proportion to the number of his family 
since from each he can obtain a service more willing and effective 
than is likely to come from anv hireling. Even if he increases 
his holding, the fact that his sons and daughters are working 
among the labourers will be found of the greatest advantag: 
And here is the reserve of labour on which the agriculturist 
on a great scale might be able to draw at a time of crisis like 
the present. If this is so, it points to the policy that should be 
firmly pursued in the future. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


’ \UR portrait illustration is of Viscountess Errington and 
( ) her little daughter, Miss Rosemary Baring. Lady 
Errington is the second daughter of the Earl of Minto, and 
murried Viscount Errington, the eldest son of the Earl of Cromer, 
in 1908 

*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to ph tograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be Sranted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 


spondence at once to him. 
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BOUT ten years ago, as some of our readers will 
remember, we agitated very strongly against the 
stupid building by-laws then operating in rural 

j districts. The points dwelt upon were that these 
model by-laws, drawn up in the middle seventies, 
ere much too absolute in many directions. Those responsible 
x them had evidently assumed that the last word had 
en said in regard to drainage and the general hygiene of 
wellings. In many cases, with the help of the late Dr. Vivian 
‘oore, that most brilliant exponent of rural hygiene, we showed 
iat in important particulars the by-laws were absolutely 
rong. The effect on building had been extremely injurious. 
here was set up as a model almost the ugliest cottage imagin- 
ble. There were needless restrictions on the use of materials, 
and the general effect of the by-laws was, in the first place 
o discourage building altogether, and, in the second, to cause 
t to be done in the worst possible manner. To get these home 
truths forced upon the attention of the Local Government Board 
was no easy matter, although the agitation ended in the officials 
“iving wa\ 


It is possible to estimate the effect by considering the terms 


of the circular which has just been issued to District Councils 


by the Local Government Board. In this document the local 
authorities are exhorted *‘ to see that the requirements of their 
by-laws, whilst prescribing conditions essential to health, are not 
such as to offer any impediment to the erection of suitable 
cwellings.”” The writer goes on to repeat almost word for word 
what was said in these columns: ‘‘ There are some rural districts 
in which a code of by-laws based on the Board’s original 
model series, which was drawn up with special reference to urban 
areas, is still in force.’ The councils are invited to consider 
‘whether a less exacting series of by-laws would not meet the 
reasonable requirements of their area.’’ This message ought 
to be welcome as an admission that a bad policy has been followed 
it the Local Government Board from 1875 till now. It does not 
vo far enough yet, because, while giving the local bodies greater 
ireedom, it offers no positive advice as to the means of sur- 
mounting the great difficulty of providing suitable cottage 
wccommodation in the country. This is still an unsolved 
problem, and, as far as we can see, the suggestions put forward 
ire in every case subject to impracticable and visionary 
onsiderations, which render them of no avail. 


On Wednesday the British Association, under very happy 
uspices, met at Dundee. The number of visitors is very much 
bove the average, and the appeal for funds to meet the expense 

the most successful ever issued in the city Moreover, 

good and varied programme has been arranged. Perhaps 
1 most interesting new feature to country people is the fact 
iat agriculture has been promoted to the dignity of an inde- 
endent section. This was no more than was to be expected, 
ecause during recent years scientific research has been applied 
0 agriculture with a vigour and success equal to that displayed 
n any other department of human activity. It has taken many 
rms—the investigation of disease ; experimental hybridisa- 
on, both as regards plants and animals, with the result of 
ttecting very important improvements in the breeds of both ; 
emical research into the characteristics of food, manure and 
ther materials with which the husbandman has to deal. New 
eaching institutions have sprung into existence and new life 
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has been poured into many of those that were growing old. 
Many of the agricultural subjects to be dealt with are of popular 
as well as technical importance. Major Craigie is applying his 
statistical method to a review of the crops of Scotland during 
the last fifty years, and his successor at the Board of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Rew, has prepared an analysis of the sources of 
our food supply, which is certain to provoke discussion in the 
widest circles. 


This is an age of remarkable old men, and one of the most 
noteworthy of them is certainly Lord Halsbury. His eighty- 
seventh birthday occurred on September 3rd, and yet there are 
few young men capable of exhibiting so much all-round vitality. 
Lord Halsbury is a man of very wide and varied interests. 
In addition to being a great lawyer, he is President of the Royal 
Society of Literature, and is Senior Grand Warden of English 
Freemasons. These are but a few of the high offices held by 
him, and it is well known that he is the last man in the world 
to regard any position as a sinecure. He carries his policy of 
thoroughness into every department of life. 


By its generous response to the appeal for help, the public 
has shown its sympathy with those who have suffered in the 
unprecedented floods in Norwich. But in helping the town 
we must not forget the country. The chairman of the Norfolk 
County Council, Mr. Bancroft Holmes, has issued a very timely 
appeal in regard to the rural population. He points out that 
the eastern portions of Norfolk and Suffolk form one of the 
most purely agricultural areas in Great Britain. They have 
no manufacturing town of importance ; but the people in one 
way or another derive their livelihood from the land. There 
are small and large proprietors, tenant-faimers and small 
holders, workmen with allotments and cottages, and there is 
no class which has not suffered very severely. The estimate 
of Mr. Bancroft Holmes, that at least one-half of the corn crop 
has been destroved, is a very moderate one. Means of helping 
the sufferers have not yet been organised. The calamity is 
unprecedented in character and must be met in a suitable manner, 
But it must be ascertained as a preliminary who has been the 
hardest hit, the old tenants or the new holders. 


\ FAIRY SONG, 
rhe fields are wet 
And grey clouds hover 
Up and over 
Che red sunset, 

And in the meadow 
Waist-deep in clover 
Your dancing shadow 
With mine has met! 


Dance with and hold me, 
Love me, enfold me 
Thou but a mortal 
A fairy 1! 
Thou hast past under 
\ light dream’s portal 
Now lost in wonder 
Dance thou—and die ! 
The end, what of it ? 
This is thy profit 
To have danced all night 
‘Neath a fairy moon 
Deep in clover 
1 and my lover! 
Mortal lover, 
Come soon—come soon ! 

MARGARET SACKVILLE. 


What is a small holder? We are tempted to ask this 
question by reading in the daily papers a pitiful story about a 
small holder in the Fen District who is reported to have lost 
wheat to the value of {1,000 in the recent floods. It is said 
that ten days ago he had over £1,000 worth of wheat ; now he 
has not a bushel, the floods having washed it away. Suppose 
that he valued the grain at 40s. a quarter—a liberal price this 
vear—and the vield was the fairly good average of four quarters 
to the acre, this would mean that he had 125 acres of wheat. 
No farmer worthy of the name would sow that amount of wieat 
unless it formed part of a much larger acreage. On a 500-acre 
farm it would be a very large proportion. To call a tenant ol 
such a farm a small holder appears to be a grave misuse of 


terms. 
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On many occasions the British labouring classes have shown 
that, though they are liable to be led away at times by the arts 
of the agitator and the rhetorician, they are at bottom possessed 
of a rugged common-sense that has more than once preserved 
this country from the sanguinary revolutions by which changes 
have been brought about elsewhere. Considerable evidence 
of this has been shown at the Trade Union Congress which 
is being held at Newport during the present week. The delibera- 
tions leave no doubt, for example, that Syndicalism—the most 
revolutionary system now advocated—does not recommend 
itself to the bulk of the labouring men of this country. They 
are determined to make the best bargain they can with Capital, 
so as to ensure that the profits of industry go as far as possible 
into their own pockets ; but the methods and aims of foreign 
revolutionaries do not commend themselves to their common- 
sense. In the same way they listened with patient attention 
while Mr. Kessack, metaphorically speaking, drew a coach-and- 
four through the idea of a general strike. He showed that the 
propagation of the belief that this was an omnipotent tool was 
bound to end in absurdity. If every section of the workers was 
assured that it had only to ‘‘ down tools ”’ in order to bring all 
the labour of the country out, disaster was going to overtake 
their movement. There is no greater fallacy than to argue 
that a national strike must always be successful. 


Golfers learned with sympathetic regret that Mr. Harold 
Hilton was defeated in the first round of match play in the 
United States Golf Championship. Confidence in Mr. Hilton 
is so great that, in spite of his having failed to do himself justice 
in the British Amateur Championship, the event gave a shock 
of surprise to his admirers, and they include all who play golf. 
Yet it is not so astonishing if we take into account the element 
of uncertainty which is in all games and lends them their charm. 
A man goes off his game, whatever it be, for no reason that he 
can very well define. Professionals are not exempt from this 
infirmity any more than amateurs; witness the occasional 
failure of a Braid, a Vardon or a Taylor. The only good 
explanation of Mr. Hilton’s defeat is that it was not his day. 
If he had been in his brightest form, there is no doubt that the 
weather would have been regarded only as an obstacle to be 
overcome. He has shown on many a previous occasion an 
almost unexampled power of triumphing over difficulties ; 
but no hero can always escape defeat, and in golf there is no 
disgrace in being beaten. English golfers will always be delighted 
to find even more doughty opponents in the young American 
players who year by year seem to grow better. 


Partridge-shooting opened formally on Monday, and there 
were enough guns out to prove, if that were necessary, that the 
season is not likely to be a good one. It has so far had a melan- 
choly history. The birds were tempted to nest too quickly 
by an extremely sunny April, which came with plenty of sunshine 
and little herbage as cover; consequently the eggs were an 
easy prey of the many creatures, furred and feathered, that 
delight in them as food. When the chicks were hatched, disaster 
came in the shape of heavy rains, which brought the grass away 
indeed, but caused the strangling of many chicks. Partridges 
will persist, in spite of rain, in running among grass, and when 
this is wet the small birds, not yet come to any strength, get 
entangled and die in considerable numbers Water proved the 
bane of many more afterwards. It is reported, particularly 
from East Anglia, that a great many perished in the floods. 
The satisfactory feature is that these were probably the weaker 
birds, and that, therefore, a hardy stock will survive for breeding 
purposes next year. The wise sportsman during the present 
year will probably consider it the best policy to hold his hand, 
so that there may be an abundant natural increase and, 
consequently, the chance of much better shooting next year. 


September shows us the final sputterings of the cricket 
season. All the great matches are over. South African and 
Australian players are getting ready to embark for home. The 
counties have ended their struggle. Indeed, the contest was 
brought to a virtual conclusion at the end of the third week 
in August, when Yorkshire secured the position of champion. 
No one will grudge this honour to the Northern county. It 
has been won by strenuous and excellent cricket. Wet wickets 
suit the capacities of the team, and the county has been fortunate 
in discovering several players of talent among the young men. 
At the same time, those who have long upheld the reputation 
of the county are still well to the fore. Hirst proved that he 
can still be depended upon to quit himself like a man. It has 
not been one of his best seasons, yet he has done well, which 
same thing can be said of Rhodes, who in the hour of need still 
proves himself a pillar of strength. It was Denton’s year. 
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He batted splendidly, and his average of 53 is a very remark- 
able one when we consider the character of the pitches on which 
he had to play. During September there are a few matches 
played, such as that at Scarborough between the champions 
and the M.C.C., and one or two final meetings with the Austra- 
lians ; but the interest for the year has now gone out of the 
game, and we turn to other amusements more suitable to 
autumn and winter. 


Presumably it is in the way of consolation, according to 
the principles of La Rochefoucauld, that writers have been 
searching for parallels for the weather of the present summer out 
of the letters of Horace Walpole: ‘‘ My poor hay has not a dry 
thread to its back. I have had a fire these three days 
Unhappily, the parallel is far from complete. He writes thus 
under date June r5th, 1768. What might he have writte: 
had he beheld hay not gathered in by the beginning of Sep 
tember ? For this is the pitiful spectacle that 1912 has to show 
us every here and there, and the harvest has been standing out 
in the floods in very many places. The other extract that they 
quote us from this wittiest of letter-writers is of later dat 
August roth, in a season five years previous to the above 
“ It has rained such deluges that I had some thought of turnin: 
my gallery into an ark, and began to pack up a pair of bantams 
a pair of cats—in short, a pair of every living thing about m 
house ; but it has grown fine again and the workmen quit m 
dwelling without hoisting sail.” Yet even here we have tly 
parallel not perfect. Some of the poor folk in Norwich an 
other towns and villages of the usually desiccated East Angli 
would have been only too thankful to be able to hoist sail an 
away with their houses on many days of late; for there wa 
no walking to and from them. 


TO A VOYAGER. 
Send me a song from the seas 
On the in-coming breeze ! 
A waft of ozone from the height 
Of the petrels’ wild flight ; 
A splash from the freshening tide 
Of the waters you ride. 


That my lips for one moment be wet 
With the salted sea-fret ! 
And my cheeks taste the smack of the foam 
Swirling wind-carried home. 
A kiss from the petulant seas 
On the turbulent, brine-laden breeze. 
ELIZABETH KIRK. 


Two very opposite views have been expressed in the corre- 
spondence that has taken place with regard to the preservation 
of Indian fauna. One is that steps should be taken for preserv- 
ing wild things much in the same way as game in this country 
is preserved. The objection made to this is that in India 
the cultivator would regard it as an injustice if he was restrained 
in any way from slaying any animal that trespassed on his 
fields and in his opinion damaged the crops. The alternative 
is to establish large reserves or sanctuaries where hunting of 
any kind and shooting would be prohibited. A correspondent 
of the Times points out that in the days of the Burmese kings 
sanctuaries of this sort already existed and harboured ducks, 
geese, teal, jungle fowl, pigeons and so on, which bred there and 
fed undisturbed, and so could repopulate the country with 
their kind. Under our rule they have disappeared, and his 
proposal is that they should be re-established. If this were 
done, he thinks the Indian people would be extremely pleased. 


The sudden death of Mr. Samuel Coleridge-Taylor will 
be most deeply regretted by all lovers of music. His 
“ Hiawatha ”’ trilogy has a certain fine sincerity. One cannot 
imagine any music which would more absolutely express the 
spirit of the theme. In lighter music he was no less happy. 
In spite of the high place he had won in public esteem, 
he was always ready to accept, and, whenever possible, to adopt, 
hints from anyone who offered them. Modesty and industry 
were the keynote of his character; to write and re-write and 
adapt and alter until he had lost himself in his theme, and until 
the listener felt that this was no mechanical composition, but 
the perfect expression of the spirit of his subject, was his way. 
Highly nervous and delicately constituted, he combined a 
courageous energy with the utmost modesty and kindliness 
to all around him, and he will be mourned by many not only as 
a musician, but as a most lovable personality. 
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Ever since the very beginning of the season the story of 
the trout-angler’s fortunes has been a long monotony of hope 
deferred. Throughout a great part of the early summer the 
weather was so cold that there was little fly on the water to 
bring fish to the surface, and in the latter part rivers were so 
flooded as to be unfishable. When we had some beautiful days 
at the end of August, it seemed as if the hope could be deferred 

longer; but though there were a good many duns about, 

e fish were not taking them at all freely. It is to be surmised 
it they had enjoyed a fine feed of worms and other things 
shed down to them during the time of flood, and had so gorged 
mselves as to have very little appetite left for such small 
mé as the flies. Many of the duns do not rise into the air 
directly they are “ hatched,” as it is called, on the water's 
sprface, but get into the weeds and grass at the river’s side, 
were they wait in a state of what seems to be semi-torpor 
wtil a warm day comes, when they will rise for their nuptial 
d nce in the air. 


The County Council of Hampshire is applying to the 
| -velopment Commissioners for a grant in aid of the purchase 
some land near Winchester on which to establish a school 
farming which is likely to be more*convenient and effective 
in the present institution of the same kind at Old Basing. 
.e cost of purchase is stated at five thousand three hundred 
pounds. There is no doubt of the good work which these 
. hools are doing in various parts of the country. Even in 
remote a county as Cornwall the improvement in farming 
thods which has followed the institution of classes in various 
partments of rustic industries is said to be remarkable ; and 
possibly it is among the most satisfactory of the rural signs 
the times in England that the British farmer is at length 
andoning that quite hopeless attitude which he maintained, 
king much pride and pleasure therein—and much poverty 
therewith—for several generations towards all scientific know- 
edge directed to the improvement of agricultural or pastoral 
methods. The schools and lectures are now attended by the 
voung farmers with interest and intelligence, and the ancient 
maxim of “ That’s how my father used to do it, and it’s good 
enough for me,” no longer enjovs the vogue that it had. 
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An important change in the laws governing Association 
football has been made by the International Board. According 
to the old rule, the goal-keeper was allowed to use his hands 
in his own half of the field. The rule now reads: “ The goal- 
keeper may use his hands, but shall not carry the ball within 
his own penalty area.” The alteration was rendered necessary 
by excessive abuse of the rule by certain men, as an enterprising 
goal-keeper had an advantage over the opposing forwards 
if he made use of his privilege by bouncing the ball before him 
in runs down the field. Still, speaking from the goal-keeping 
point of view, when playing on a cold day there was much to 
be said for taking an occasional run down the field, and the 
slight advantage gained by being allowed to handle the ball 
really did not compensate for the risk incurred by leaving 
the goal without its proper defence. The unfortunate 
prevalence of professional play has made it necessary to 
tighten up all the rules to an absurd extent because of 
the few men who will not regard the far more powerful 
unwritten laws entailed by “ playing the game.” 


sy the bequest of the late Mr. A. O. Hume, C.B., the 
Natural History Museum will be enriched by a splendid series 
of about one hundred grand specimens of heads and horns of 
the big-game animals of India and Central Asia. During his 
lifetime Mr. Hume presented to the Museum the greater portion 
of his collection of sporting trophies of this nature, and he must 
in this way have added at least two hundred specimens, many 
of them, especially the series of Ovis poli and Ovis ammon, 
being of quite remarkable development ; but he retained for 
his own edification his best trophies, and these will, it is under 
stood, now pass into the possession of the Trustees of the British 
Museum on behalf of the nation. The collection contains may 
unrivalled and record horns, some of which are figured in 
Mr. Rowland Ward’s book, and it is to be hoped that the 
Museum authorities can arrange to exhibit the collection 
as a whole in a part of the Cromwell Road _ building 
where it will be properly seen, since it cannot fail to be 
a source of great attraction to sportsmen and also much 
appreciated by the public generally. 


OPENING OF THE PARTRIDGE SEASON, 1912. 
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CARTING 

ESPITE the title given to this article, our readers need 

not apprehend that an eleemosynary appeal is 

going to be addressed to them. On the contrary, 

it is our wish to examine the present situation of 

the British farmer from an absolutely detached 

and business point of view. With what is he threatened ? 
The answer that will leap to the lips is ‘‘ Water,”’ and although 
there are even more direful threats in the background, the floods 
offer material for the gravest consideration. During the last 
week or two a spirit of the most gloomy melancholy has been 
brooding over the fields. It must have penetrated the most 
obtuse. The traveller by foot or by vehicle, wrapped closely 
in his mackintosh and scarcely able even then to guard against 
the penetrating showers which have fallen so copiously during 
the past few weeks, has had his ear assailed by sounds pre 
viously associated with breeze and sunshine. On the morning 
of the first of September, passing along a highway in a purely 
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OUT WATER. 
agricultural part of the Home Counties, one heard the jing) 
ot the reaping-machine. The harvesters ought not to have been 
out, as the day was wholly unfitted to their task; but they 
were reaping in despair. During the unbroken moisture o! 
August the farmer held back and held back, till his wheat and 
oats and barley are more than dead ripe. The grain, where it 
has not been devoured by birds, is falling incessantly on the 
ground. If not that, the ears are sprouting, so that stooks of 
corn and, in many instances, standing fields of grain are assuming 


OF 


that light green hue which they usually wear in the early days 


of spring. There is something almost ironical in their appear 
ance. During the early days of their history a great spring 
drought prevailed, so dry in its atmosphere, so scorching in 
its sun, that luxuriant growth was out of the question. Crops 
light in grain and equally light in straw began to cover tly 
fields. They are in many cases not heavy enough to be laid 
by the winds and drenching rain. If that had been the case 
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it would not 
have been sur- 
prising to see 
green sprouts on 
the grain, but 
very seldom 
indeed have 
upright cereals 
been known to 
put forth a new 
srowth. It is 

most signifi- 
ant comment 
upon the charac- 
er of the vear 
hrough = which 
we are passing. 
The farmer has 


waited with ex- oom = a > ae - 


mplary patience 
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keenest regret 
that during the 
past two vears 
landowners who 
belong to old 
families have 
been making 
unexampled 
efforts to get rid 
of their proper- 
ties In some 
cases the farmers 
have been 
te mpted to 
strain their re 
sources in orde1 
to become at 


 — . eo : least nominal 
ss ay ——— 
She) SS owners of — the 


land they till 
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idvantage of FLOATING CORNSHEAVES IN HUNTINGDON. them than that 


‘very glimpse of 
sun and every drying wind; but things have gone from bad 
to worse, and the sound of the reaping-machine heard in the 
rain proclaims a state of desperation. It is a recognition that 
the last chance of saving the crop in decent condition has 
iltogether gone. Even more astonishing is the sight of bands of 
abourers standing half up to their knees in water, like drainers 
more than harvesters, and carting straw and grain that have 
just been rescued with difficulty from the water. It has been 
proved to demonstration that the floods in East Anglia, and 
particularly in Norwich, have been greater than any of those 
recorded for the last three centuries, that is to say, since 
husbandmen took note of them at all. Up to now 1879 has 
stood out as pre-eminently the black year for agriculture ; 
in 1912 it has found a victorious rival, At present no one can 
possibly compute the immense loss which has been inflicted 
upon our greatest industry by the character of the year. It 
is most pronounced in grain, but ominous stories are coming 
from the great potato-growing districts not only of injury and 
destruction through floods, but of the appearance of disease, 
which is seldom absent from the country in an abnormally wet 
season. Other roots, at the present moment, appear to be in 
a flourishing condition ; but every agriculturist knows that the 
too abundant supply of water which has been meted out to 
them will spell rottenness and decay in the winter months 
unless by some unforeseen chance the clouds and rain of August 
should be followed by bright sunshine in September. Heat 
is urgently needed, even by the roots. 

Such are the physical misfortunes with which the farmer 
is confronted at the present moment; but other things are 
going equally against him. It has been to him a cause of the 





A FLOODED DISTRICT 


weather such as 
we have experienced should have visited the country in the first 
year of their ownership. The climate of England, if we take 
one year with another, is not unsuitable—in fact, it is the most 
suitable in the whole world—to successful cultivation of the soil, 
but its beneficent average lies between two very great extremes 
Last vear we had an unprecedented drought, which inflicted 
severe loss on all who depended upon the feeding of livestock 
this year the pendulum has swung to an opposite extreme 
and continuous rain has reduced the cultivator of cereal crops 
to an even more desperate condition than that in which the 
grazier found himself last year. As long as there was a rich 
landlord behind the tenant there was a reserve to fall back 
upon; but the little owner who has been tempted to stand on 
his own feet before he was quite capable of doing so is, indeed, 
in a pitiable position. To many the year must be one of com 
plete and absolute ruin. Not much better off are those who 
have remained tenants while the land has passed from an 
ancient county family to a successful commercial man. The 
latter has been astonished when he came to look into the facts 
We were talking to one only the other day who had purchased 
three medium-sized estates. He is a pronounced Socialist, 
who very often has been heard vituperating the whole landed 
class from public platforms. Great was his surprise to find that 
those much-maligned owners had received from the land of which 
he is now owner a return of less than two per cent. on the capital 
value. If the present rents continue, his income would have 
to be calculated on that basis, but he scouted the idea. He 
said that this was not a political act, but a business transaction 
He had already within a few days of the sale received offers 
of higher rents for the farms, and he saw no difficulty in obtaining 
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from them twenty-five per cent. more than the late owner. 
It was urged that for a Socialist to raise rents would be fatal 
to his reputation, but he dismissed that argument very quickly. 
His purchase was business, and he intended that business 
principles should govern the management of the property. 
There must be a great number of similar cases, so that from the 
new owners the farmers have to expect that their rents will 
be very considerably increased. At the same time, an outcry 
is being raised all round that the labourer is not getting a living 
wage, and consequently public opinion is being stimulated to 
force the farmer to pay more to his workers In addition to 
all this, there is a threat of legislation which will have an equally 


LESSONS FROM THE 


F it be true, as is rumoured, that Sir Gilbert Greenall is 
about to initiate important alterations at Olympia in 
consequence of the purchase which he recently effected, 
he will find an excellent example to follow in Dublin. 
The extent of the triumph achieved by the famous horse 

show there this year has not been fully realised by the public. 
Everything pointed to the chance of a dismal failure. At 
present the agricultural outlook in the Emerald Isle is anything 
but exhilarating. In the first place, the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease has developed into a calamity of very serious 
proportions. It has interfered with a trade in cattle which is 
estimated at the value of fifteen millions annually—a huge 
item in the commerce and finances of so small a country. Rain 
and consequent floods, again, 
have done at least as much 
damage there as in Great 
Britain 

A writer, once very 
popular, in describing a spot 
in the Wild West, said: “ It 
lieth under a dark grey cloud 
which like the widow’s cruse 
is never exhausted.” He was 
speaking of normal weather ; 
but he would have had to 
seek a still more effective 
simile had his visit been paid 
under the drenching rains of 
the present season. They 
have practically ruined the 
husbandry of a year. More- 
over, there were few prospects 
of it brightening for the days 
of the show. Nevertheless 
just as the Royal succeeded 
at Doncaster in combating 
the many difficulties placed 
in its way, so in Ireland 
success was achieved in spite 
of all drawbacks. The total 
attendance was actually 
vreater this year than last. It 
will be very useful for Sir Gilbert Greenall and others who are 
directly concerned in the management of horse shows in London or 
other parts of the country to consider by what means interest 
is sustained in Ireland in spite of any accidental difficulties. 
rhe subjects of the King, like the Trojans of old, are a horse- 
loving people, the Irish even a little more so than we on this 
side of the Channel, and for spectacular purposes there is no 
question but that the lighter breeds are the more attractive. 
Between the Irish method and the English method of managing 
shows there is one little difference which shows with how much 
precision the Irish management divine the likes and dislikes 
of their patrons. On this side it is customary to proceed as 
though the public were enraptured with the idea of watching 
the judges at work. In Dublin the judging is got over as 
quickly and unostentatiously as possible. A great deal 
is got through on the first day, when the show is patronised 
less by the general public and more by those who 
are directly or indirectly interested in the results. The rest 
of it is done in those hours of the morning when the attendance 
of the public is lowest. This is surely an excellent plan. The 
average visitor to the horse show is, so to speak, ‘‘ the man in 
the street.” He has no keen appreciation of the fine points of 
difference between two or three animals of almost equal excel- 
lence—animals that are often so closely matched that the verdict 
at one meeting is contradicted by the verdict at another. More- 
over, the average judge at a horse show is a very leisurely person. 
He carries the virtue of painstaking to a degree that is most 
admirable if we wish to point a moral for the benefit of the 
young, but that becomes rather boring to those whose primary 
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pronounced effect upon him. No one would be so mad as to 
argue that the imposition of a single tax upon land could lead 
to any lowering of rents. Any arbitrator would recognise that 
a return of two per cent. is not sufficient. It does not yield as 
much as Consols, a security which the investor will not have 
in these times ; but the only way to increase the return from 
the capital is by raising the rent of the farmer, and all 
the propaganda in favour of the labourers, whether it be 
directed to cottages or other purposes, is summed up in a 
plea for higher wages. If all these things be taken fairly into 
account, it will be recognised that “‘ Pity the Poor Farmer "’ 
is no ironic plea. 


DUBLIN HORSE SHOW. 


object in going to a horse show is to combine a little light instruc- 
tion with a great deal of amusement. Provis:on is made for 
this at Ball’s Bridge. They give plenty of parades and no end 
of the most exciting jumping. Still better, the arrangements 
for allowing the public to view these proceedings with a maximum 
of comfort and a minimum of interference are admirable. The 
enclosure in which jumping takes place is a magnificent one, 
and it is in full view of a grand stand which will accommodate 
at least four thousand spectators. Between the stand and the 
enclosure is a sloping gravel promenade where the spectators 
can move about freely without in the least obstructing the 
view of those who are seated. It is an adaptation of the old 
Roman idea of an amphitheatre for witnessing games which 





PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY. 


time has never quite superseded. At Olympia, if success is 
to increase in the future still more rapidly than it has done in 
the past, accommodation will be required for a still vaster 
concourse of spectators, and we believe that this could be 
supplied in a manner that would not decrease but add to their 
comfort. Whether the plans for judging can be modified or 
not is a more doubtful proposition. Probably they can. At 
any rate, the lessons of the present year are not likely to be 
thrown away. Olympia has succeeded in bringing together 
such collections of horses as never were before witnessed. 
It also has caught the -public imagination, and, therefore, 
unbounded scope is afforded for widening and improve- 
ment. Experience has shown, during the past dismal summer, 
that many things, considered to be essential, could be eliminated 
from the agricultural shows of the country without decreasing 
their attractiveness to the general public. Of course, we would 
not on that account advocate any curtailment in the range of a 
typical agricultural show, since this is held as much for the 
improvement of breeds and the instruction of those engaged 
in husbandry as for purposes of entertainment. But in a horse 
show, though neither of these objects should be lost sight of, 
ultimate success can only be found when visitors are kept amused 
during the whole of the time. That this can be achieved is 
proved beyond doubt. On a considerable degree the plan 
has worked out splendidly at Dublin and, on a lesser degree, 
at many of the minor shows held throughout the United Kingdom. 
It is not too much to say that if these were carefully gone through 
and analysed, it would be found that success in every case is 
allied to the policy here outlined. 
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WILLIE. 


BY 


JOHN F. HAYLOCK 








ILLIE first crossed 

my path in a way 

I have since dis- 

covered to be cha- 

racteristic of his genius. He 

crossed it literally, coming 

frm the other side of the road by an artless flanking movement 

wiich brought him alongside, or slightly in front of me in a 

Pp santly casual-looking way. Mildly astonished at finding himself 

there, it appeared to strike him that he could not do less than 

sp.ak. He raised a pair of big blue eyes to mine with a sort of 
pr tty-girl appeal and whispered : 

‘* Good-morning, Mr. Jones.” 

[ returned the good-morning, and I might reasonably have 
returned the name, for it is not mine. I looked at the boy, a boy 
of about ten with an intelligent face and a shy manner. 

“Mr. Jones,’ he murmured, falteringly, ‘‘ would you mind 
elpin’ our cricket club? We've got a bat an’ ball an’ wickets, 
but we owe sixpence on them. (Wistfully) Mr. Robinson give us 
Si <pence.”’ 

Mr. Robinson was a stranger to me, for I had but newly come 
to the district, and I was some way from home when Willie met me. 
Perhaps this was the reason why Willie did not remember that he 
had called at my house the day before. Even at that period the 
cricket club had been the happy possessor of the furniture mentioned, 
and its funds short of that same sixpence. As I had sent the amount 
out to the door when he called, it appeared rather singular that the 
deficit should still exist. 

‘“ What's your name ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Willie Little,’’ he responded, meekly. 

“A boy of that name called at my house yesterday,’’ I said, 
“and I sent sixpence out to him. He said then that the club was 
sixpence short. How is that ?”’ 

‘* That wuz the secketerry’s mistake, sir. 
short yesterday.” 

Had the speaker been anybody else than Willie, I might have 
doubted this yarn; but those eyes, that refined look—no. | 
walked on, and for a week or two forgot Willie and his affairs. Then 
came Easter, and in the dusk of Good Friday evening a strange 
uproar broke out on my front doorsteps—the clattering of 
heavy shoes, giggles, loud whispers. I opened the door with quict 
suddenness, and half-a-dozen youngsters from the village made 
instinctive movements as though about to bolt. But resolute in the 
forefront stood Willie, with his customary air of shy confidence 
\ deputation from the cricket club, evidently, I thought, and | 
could not help wondering which of the grubby little chaps was the 
‘secketerry.”’ As I gazed at them Willie burst into song in a church 
chorister’s shrill treble, and his accomplices, taking courage, drag- 
gingly followed his example, all of them reviving considerably as 
they came to the chorus : 


We wuz a shillin’ 


We ‘ope you'll remember it’s pace-eggin’ time, 
Follol lay, follol lay, follol lay, fol-lol-lay. 


‘his, the moral of the song, they bellowed out lustily, and when it 

died away I realised that my turn had come. 

‘““ How many of you are there ?’”’ I asked, suggestively. 
‘“* Eight, sir,’’ came the hopeful shout. 
‘“ Well, here’s a halfpenny each for you,”’ said I, jingling the 
Oppers. 

Willie saw my intention of dividing the cash among the troop. 
“I take the money, sir,” he explained, and he pocketed the 
iourpence with the skill born of long practice. 1 fancied I saw a look 
of disappointment on the faces of the choir—but it may have been 
nly dirt. They accepted Willie’s management like sheep obeying 
collie, and I perceived that, whoever might be ‘‘ secketerry’”’ of 
ny organisation which included him, he would certainly be treasurer 
At Whitsuntide he visited me again with a youthful band of 
itertainers, and towards the end of the summer he called on behalf 
t the football club. Then the months rolled on, and one dark night 
came again, alone. It was still the football club—Willie had 
vidently a poor opinion of my memory. The club had nearly enough 
) buy a ball, it appeared, and would I read that ? ‘‘ That’’ was a 
rimy little note-book, containing a preamble pencilled in a round 
and and a subscription list showing a total of eighteenpence, all the 
mors having signed their initials in Willie’s writing, variously sloped. 
declined to contribute. Willie was not offended. He lifted his 






girlish eyes and timidly begged that 
| would give something towards the 
bonfire Gifts towards the bonfire 
really mean, in the suburbs, money 
wherewith to purchase fireworks, and 
the contributors get their share of 
the fun in the shape of Chinese crackers and ripraps flung 
exploding into their peaceful front gardens by night. Very 
firmly I refused. Willie paused a moment, standing awkwardly 
on one leg. 

‘Well, will you 'car me sing, then ?”’ 
Fifth of November.”’ 

I was conquered. I used to be a boy myself, although I neve1 
had the enterprise of Willic. _ He folded his hands before him, lifted 
his eyes to heaven, and sang ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’’ with an 
artist’s obvious pleasure in the aptness of the selection. 

When Christmas came near enough to be topical, Willie and 
his gang arrived at nine o'clock one evening, melodiously urging 
Christians to awake. If the residents in the house were intended, 
the exhortation was superfluous ; but my dog, roused from an even- 
ing nap, took the advice as applying to him and was very crusty 
about it. As, moreover, the ‘‘ happy morn” we were asked to 
salute was at least a fortnight away, it did seem as though Willie’s 
financial zeal had for once outrun his artistic discretion. On 
reflection, however, we rewarded the singers, purchasing by a small 
payment peace on earth, or at least on our doorstep, until Christmas 
was past. Then the truce ended, and we found that the New Year 
was also to be celebrated in a manner fully choral. But the New 
Year troop of alleged singers was led by a strange boy—an even 
stranger boy, I mean, than Willie. | marvelled so much at this that 
I had to take a lamp to the door to be certain. Then | perceived 
that one of the musickers had a blackened face and wore an overcoat 
hoodwise upon his head. But his guileless glance betrayed this 
Othello. His other name was Willie. Why this disguise ? Why 
this backwardness ? Could it be that Willie was beginning to realise 
that his calls were too frequent ? 

Thus the seeds of doubt began to germinate in my mind. They 
grew and flourished. Early in the New Year a little girl from the 
village took service with us, washing dishes, cleaning knives and, 
incidentally, talking. She went—half-time—to the same school as 
Willie Little and his brother. 

‘* Them two,” she explained, with some admiration and maybe 
a little envy, ‘‘ allus ’as money in their pockets, an’ nob’dy knows 
where they get it from.’’ Pondering over my association with 
Willie, | began to fancy I could guess. It occurred to me that I had 
never heard, except from the treasurer, anything about that cricket 
club or that football club. I could not help suspecting that as 
Napoleon was ‘‘ the State,’’ so Willie was the clubs—that the clubs 
were friendly societies, particularly friendly to his pocket 

Even as I mused over these things the object of my doubts 
called upon us again, in a new capacity. He had become errand-boy 
to a small grocer’s shop in our village, a shop from which we were 
accustomed to purchase, among other things, a newly-baked muffin 
or tea-cake every afternoon. Certainly he had some useful qualities 
for the job, and his knowledge of local residents was extensive and 
peculiar. His new post seemed to offer the opening of an honour- 
able career. Alas! it proved his downfall. 

Willie had now legitimate occasion to call frequently at quite 
fifty houses per day, delivering groceries and bread. For a week or 
two he performed these duties admirably ; we got our muffin just 
in time for tea, and Willie’s gentle timidity and innocent blue eyes 
won him many friends. He was a daily Cupid; but his cupidity 
overcame him. With the muffin, one day, he handed in a familiar 
note-book of which the earlier leaves had been torn out. 

‘* Will you please read that ?’’ he murmured, as of old. We 
declined. Next evening our muffin arrived at about seven o'clock 
instead of five. He had no explanation to offer ; he merely put on 
his cherub look when questioned. For nearly a month the muffin 
came in time for supper instead of for tea. Willie was using his 
power to punish us. Then anew boy came in his stead. Willie had 
been discharged, and his late employer told us why. The youngster 
had reduced his system of small revenges to a fine art. Customers 
who declined to subscribe to his various schemes paid for their 
obduracy by having to wait for urgently-needed sugar, belated 
butter, forgotten bread. At houses where there was a boy of about 
his own size—and Willie had a complete mental census of these—he 


he asked; ‘it’s nearly 
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would beseech the gift of cast-off clothes and boots, in which, 
while his chance lasted, he did quite a trade He also drove a 
thriving business in ‘‘ found’’ golf balls, of which he had appa- 
rently discovered a rich seam somewhere, and he knew with perfect 
accuracy the abode of every golfer in the district 

One purchaser of a few of these balls, a youth, became suspicious 
about the source of them and refused to buy any more His mothet 
imparted this decision to Willie when next he proffered some of his 
rubber shares \s she was speaking, it chanced that her son crossed 
the lobby at the back of her Willie’s gentle but essentially business 
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like eye perceived him instertly. Disregarding the lady, he calk 
out: ‘‘ Don't vou want some golf balls, Mr. Tom ?”’ 

That was his great error of judgment. The indignant lad 
ordered him from the house and, calling upon his employer, insist 
that Willie should never be sent again. We have not seen him no 
for many months. Perhaps he has retired into private life, or mo 
likely he is working another district. No doubt he could be foun 
and if anybody wants a really smart, pushing lad to train, say, as 
canvasser, he might try Willie I am quite sure he would gi 
excellent references 


THE LITTLE OWL. 


I was dark when I arrived at W a tiny hamlet in the 
great flat marshland countrv, and the mystery of the 
darkness invested the wide expanse with something of 
the mystery of the sea. Daylight might reveal the 
commonplace, but at night there was no end to the 

possibilities which crowded to my mind \ series of weird, 
clear calls close at hand broke the silence as I descended from 
the trap—cries like the mewing of a cat, vet obviously those 
of a bird 

‘“ Hark,” said my friend, “‘ there are the little owls.”’ 

the smallest of our resident 
Indeed, my interest had induced me to take a 
journey of well-nigh four hundred miles to see them in their 
haunts, and it was the least they could do to greet my arrival 
with a hoot \s a British species the little owl is one of our 
latest acquisitions, and has now, owing to the praiseworthy 
forbearance of naturalists in the neighbourhood and _ their 
capacity for guarding the bird’s secret, firmly established itself. 
[he collector may yet get on their scent and thin their ranks, 
but the little owl has come to stay 

rhe origin of these birds is, to some extent, shrouded in 

uncertainty ; but so many attempts have been made to intro- 
duce them at various times that it is practically certain that all 
are of foreign origin The late Lord Lilford seems to have been 


I was interested in this owl 
British owls 


successful in establishing quite a colony in the neighbourhood 
of Peterborough, and they have thriven to such an extent that 
they have spread as far as King’s Lynn in one direction and 
Bedford in another 


Owls have but little tendency to wander, 
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and the examples of Athene noctua that have been obtained 
from time to time are probably all escaped birds or have been 
intentionally released. 

My friend had located several pairs, some of which had 
nested regularly in the same spot for five years, but had not 
attempted to find the nests for fear that he might be watched 
and thus betray the owls’ whereabouts to others less scrupulous 
than himself. Our first visit, therefore, was to a pair marked 
down in a churchyard. Churchyards are bird oases in this part 
of East Anglia—the only spots where trees are allowed to attain 
their full proportions and that ripe age which riddles them wit! 
holes—desirable nesting spots for the owls, jackdaws, starlings 
and, to some extent, the tits and woodpeckers. The road led 
past another little owl locality, but we dared not stop, for school 
boys were loose and the danger of their interference was too 
great. However, we did see one bird sitting out after its habit 
on a large branch, hugging the tree trunk and closely resembling 
a gnarled and broken stump. In the churchyard we found one 
of the pair, but, shyer than its wont, it quickly flew round to 
the other side of the trunk, and as we cautiously circled at a 
distance, it entered a hole—a cul-de-sac, it is true, but one which 
ran for many feet up the centre of a mighty limb, and there 
was no way of inducing it to come down to face the camera 
We then commenced a systematic search of the likely trees 
each with holes enough to accommodate an army of the species 
At length a pellet was discovered, and carefully preserved for a 
later diagnosis of the bird’s diet. Protruding prominent 
at one end was the skull of asparrow. A further search brougiit 
{our more pellets to light—all beneath the same tree—and four 
of the five contained sparrows’ skulls, the fifth that of a black- 
bird. The discovery seemed important, for we had supposed 
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that beetles, mice and an occasional sparrow formed its bill of 
fare and we could scarcely credit that the little owl would swallow 
. blackbird’s head whole, beak and all. I climbed the tree. 
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From a hole near the pollarded head flew a fine barn-owl, followed 
a few moments later by its mate. Their nest, complete and 
ready for eggs, was about an arm’s length down the hole, 
and the size of the pellets was explained Thus narrowly 
did we escape the belief that the little owl could tackle a 
blackbird. 

Once more schoolboys interrupted further operations 
and towards evening we tried another rectory garden where 
owls were reported to be quartered Ascending a tree, we 
were greeted by a strange cry, the like of which | had never 
heard in birdland. It sounded as though produced by drawing 
in the breath sharply between the teeth with a sucking noise 
but was as difficult to locate as that of a corncrake. Search 
as we would, no bird was visible; vet the cry was answered 
from another tree \t last we made out that the sound pro 
ceeded from a hole in a branch some thirty feet from the ground. 
A ladder saved us the exertion of a climb and, lying out on the 
branch, we reached the hole. At the mouth lay parts of beetles 
and various hard-skinned insects. On a bough close by were 
splashes of lime and one pellet, but a pellet light in colour and 
apparently, composed of vegetable matter. The hole was too 
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small to admit the hand. I inserted a pliant twig and soon felt 
something soft yet moderately firm—something alive. I fancied 
I felt the outline of the female as she sat, so readily can one’s 
desire be the father of belief. It would, however, have been 
impossible to investigate further without partially sawing the 
branch, and, unwilling to do this, we attempted to discover 
the origin of the second cry. Once more it proceeded from 
a hole—large enough to admit the hand this time—but 
nothing was to be felt, nothing to be seen. An electric torch 
revealed the bottom, but not a living thing except some wood 


lwe. And yet the sounds increased, apparently coming now 
from one part of the limb, now from another. It was incom 
prehensible, all but uncanny. Ah! there was a tiny hole 


leading upwards—surely too small even for the little owl. Again 
a twig was inserted and the cries changed to alarm. No longer 
the in-drawn sucking note, but a shrill call like the alarm note 
of the blackbird, though octaves higher. A suspicion began 
to dawn on me that we were dealing with mice—dormice pethaps 
awakening from their winter’s sleep. But | was wrong. A few 
pufts of tobacco smoke blown up the hole produced a scuffle 
above, and a large noctule appeared at an upper hole, scrambled 
out and took to flight. One after the other, four more made 
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their exit, snapping viciously as they shrieked their shrill cry 
with evil expression in their beady little eyes [here was no 
need to saw the branch of the other tree 

But what of the pellet? The ground beneath the tree 
from which the noctules had flown was littered with others 
precisely similar [hey could not belong to the bats; their 
size made it impossible, and so far as-I know bats do not cast 
pellets. The very number of them made me think of rooks 
for there was a rookery hard by, and the vegetable nature 
of the contents coincided with what one knew of the birds’ 
diet 3ut I confess I did not know that rooks were in 
the habit of making pellets of the indigestible husks of 
corn We crossed the field to the rookery, and beneath 
the nest-laden trees we found the same tale, though the 
pellets were not so numerous It was evident that the 
rooks were responsible, though, to make absolutely certain 
neighbouring rookeries were visited and similar pellets found 

Our next 
effort was to 
ascertain 
whether the pair 
of owls we had 
first seen were 
nesting Ot 
late but one 
bird had been 
observed sitting 
out in one or 
other of a long 
row of tall 
poplars border 
ing an old 
Roman dyke. 
The male was 
soon clis¢ overed, 
and as quickly 
made off, flying 
AaCTOSS a W ide 
field, rising and 
falling with a 
flight not unlike 
that of the green 
woodpe: ker. 
There were the 
same few rapid 
beats of the 
wing, and then 
the same for 
ward and down- 
ward plunge 
with wings 


closed: but 
owing to the 
blunt, round 


head, the dive 
seemed even 
more headlong 
Of the female 
there was no 
sign, and hopes 
that she might 
be brooding rose 
high. Six of the 
poplars had 
suffered from 
storms, and 
there were holes 
where the 1. J. R. Robert 
crowns had been 

snapped off like matchwood by the force of the gale. With 
the aid of a long ladder, which for our purpose proved all too 
short, we began our investigation. Three trees were examined 
without success; the ladder was placed against the fourth 
I had mounted it and was swarming the twelve or fifteen feet 
of tree trunk that still rose above me, when a cry from my friend 
below warned me that the female had come off. She hopped 
out on to a branch not far from the trunk and turned, as though 
unwilling to leave rhen, flying to another bough a little further 
away, she halted once more, and once again made as though 
she would return, but apparently thought better of it and flew 
to another tree further down the row. Hope was now almost 
certainty, for if ever a bird behaved as though leaving her nest 
it was that little owl. Imagine my surprise, then, on gaining the 
top, to find that there was not even a hole large enough to serve 
as a nesting-place, nothing, in fact, but a depression in the jagged 
top, where the bird had evidently been sitting—a favourite seat, 
too, as was proved by some pellets composed entirely of parts 
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of beetles, glittering legs and burnished wing-cases, set in on 
adhesive mass by the bird’s digestive juices. 

Apparently we were too early. Tawny and long-eare 
owls in some cases had young, practically all others had eggs 
though the owl family seems to display a good deal of irregu 
larity in this respect. The barn-owl’s nest we had found wa 
it is true, only just ready for eggs; but the little owls wer 
unanimous that, despite the glorious summer weather and gener: 
earliness of the season, the time for nesting had not come. And 
indeed, it was not until a week later, on April 25th, that we foun: 
a nest containing one egg. The tree chosen was im this cas: 
a willow, but little owls seem to have no decided preference, for 
subsequently found them occupying oak, walnut, poplar, el: 
and apple. The hole is the chief desideratum; it must b 
reasonably small and run in a considerable distance—we di 
not see one nest which it would have been possible to phot: 
graph with any degree of success—but elevation appeared \ 
little or no cor 
sequence. In t] 
willow the n« 
was not mor 
than six fee 
from th 
ground ; in tl 
poplar, fort 
feet. 

Incubation 
said to last 
month, and th 
appears to | 
approximate] 
correct, flour « 
five eggs bein 
usually laid. ( 
the young i 
their earlies 
stages I hav 
unfortunate] 
no experienc 
but when thi: 
wing-feathers ar 
just burstin 
from the quil 
the birds alread 
show signs 0 
their parentag: 
giving an indi 
cation of th 
decided mark 
ings of the 
adult beneath 
the thick cover 
ing of down 
The eye, hov 
ever, Is not ol 
the same clear 
bright yellow 
and has the 
appearance 0 
being covered 
with a_ green 
ish film. Nor 
at this stage 
do they show 
the characteris 
tic movements 
and attitudes o! 
Copyright the old _ birds 

which alter 
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nately draw themselves up to their full height and duck 


down with a ludicrous bobbing motion. With other owls the 
early appearance of instinctive movements and characteristi 
attitudes is remarkable. Tawny owls, equally young, wi'l mov: 
their heads with that curious rotary motion as they gaze fixedl\ 
at some distant object, and shut their beaks with a snap that 
would do credit to their elders; long-eared owls will behave 
in a similar manner, draw themselves up perfectly erect 
compressing the feathers against the body till they look absurdh 
narrow and resemble a broken branch, or, if suddenly frightened 
assume the fighting attitude of their species, with wings sprea: 
and lowered till they form a complete fan, the secondary feathe 
meeting above the back, and hiss in their anger; but the littl 
owls appear to do none of these things, though, like the others 
they possess a voracious appetite. 

Their cry, too, gives but a faint indication of the mewins 
call which has earned for them the local name of ‘ cat ow! ’ 
among the country children of Norfolk. Rather is it reminiscent 
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of the starling, though that vocalist has so varied a répertoire 
that the comparison can convey but little to one who has not 
heard the young owls. When hungry, their note is similar 
to that of young starlings in the nest, and when satisfied, and 
happy, it becomes liquid and pleasant to hear, like some of the 
notes of the adult. 

The labour of feeding a nestful of young must be prodigious 
if the parent birds limit them to a diet of beetles, which is 
certainly their favourite food later on. But I imagine that small 
rds and mice form a conspicuous item in the family menu, 
it not infrequently happens that the food of the young differs 
ym that of the adult. Seed-eating birds, for example, rear 
eir progeny largely on insects, and at a time when growth 

: so rapid and development so swift it is hard to believe that 
etles would provide sufficient nourishment. 

For some while after the young are fledged they consort 

ith the parent birds, and you may turn a whole family out oi 
hole in a tree in the daytime; but after they have learned 
. fend for themselves, the young birds are driven off the beat- 
e private hunting-ground of the original pair—and fly away 
, extend their range or fall victims to gun or trap, to which 
ieir noisy habits in winter and love of perching on any freshly- 
ected eminence render them peculiarly liable. Numbers 
|] victims to the curiosity of the farmer who is anxious to know 
hat bird is responsible for so loud and weird a cry ; but despite 
all, the little owl is rapidly increasing, and all bird-lovers will 
joice at this fact. A. J. R. Roperts. 


MADINGLEY. 


ales of Madingley, by Colonel T. Walter Harding, D.L., Hon. LL.D. 
Illustrated by H. M. Brock. 
ADINGLEY was begun in 1543 by Sir John Hynde and completed late in the 
ign of Elizabeth by his son, Sir Francis Hynde. Since then, it has been the 
lent witness of many stirring events. The present owner, Sir Walter Harding, 
ven restoring the old hall, was led to seek out the records referring to the place. 
Uniuckily, these were rather scant, but out of what material he could gather 
zether Colonel Harding has written a series of romantic tales which will 
nterest not only the dwellers in the house and those who know and love 


WHAT TO 


T is impossible to lay down infallible rules and laws that will 
enable an inexperienced person to avoid the innumerable 
pitfalls that have been so systematically prepared by the 
clever manufacture of so-called “antique furniture.” 
Forgery of every description came into existence when 

the taste for collecting first began, and has included each branch 
of the fine arts. Even in the first century A.D. sculptors 
forged the names of great Greek masters on their works in order 
to render them more valuable, while the enthusiasm of the 
Renaissance collectors made the occupation of the forgerextensive 
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Cambridge and its neighbourhood, as he modestly suggests in his preface, but 

all lovers of historic romance rhe tales only cover the vears from 1593 

to 1647, but Colonel Harding, having tried his prentice hand and succeeded 

so well, may, perhaps, continue in another volume the storv of what befel 

the descendants of brave Sir John Cotton and sweet Jane Hynde. The story 

begins in 1593 with Sir Francis Hynde enlarging the mansion of Madingley, as 

he did not consider the first Madingley Hall erected by his father large enough 

for a country squire owning three thousand acres of land. One of the most 

picturesque scenes in the book is described in the first chapter in connection 

with the dismantling of St. Etheldreda’s. In the sunlit courtvard of Histon 

Grange, which was near the church, Kate Rivers and the serving wench are 
polishing up the armour after the visit of the officer who, in Elizabeth's reign, 

periodically went round the villages to make a survey of horses and arms available 
in case of war. Kate, after giving a final rub to a demi-suit of armour, is smitten 
bv a desire to see how it fits, and the serving wench is bidden to lace her into 
it. When this is done she grasps a sword and, to continue the fun, mounts 
her father’s ancient charger which is standing ready saddled for him at the gate ; 
the horse, however, takes fright and makes a dash down the road with Kate 
astride, flourishing her sword and with her sunny hair streaming behind her. 
Suddenly she comes upon the voung heix of Madingley on his way to St Ethel- 
dreda’s, and we have the commencement of a slight love tale which runs through 
the background of the greater part of the book and serves as a string on which 
the author threads many an interesting old custom and superstition, such as 
witchcraft and the treatment of witches. The chapter entitled “ The Last of 
the Hyndes ”’ deals with the history of the family from 1641-47. Init the heroine 
is Jane Hynde, the last of the Hyndes Jane’s adventures bring us into touch 
with the history of the time and with many of the interesting figures of the age 
She goes riding to London and sees King Charles I., and is ever after his loval 
subject, in spite of becoming engaged to a younger son of his greatest enemy, 
Oliver Cromwell. She visits a Mr. Milton of that city and is presented 
by him with “lines which he has called L’Allegro and II Penseroso,”’ and sees 
the two cups presented to him by a friend of ** Mad Tasso.” We meet Jeremy 
Taylor in that part of the book too, and through young Oliver, son of the great 
Cromwell, we have many glimpses of the stirring scenes that were taking place 
in the latter vears of King Charles’ reign. Oliver Cromwell himself is introduced, 
and there is an amusing account of his election as Burgess for Cambridge, when 
a good story is told by Sir John Hynde: ‘“ They say that the Mayor of that 
year could carry more liquor than any of them, and that at the end of the feast, 
when the last of the aldermen had slid under the table, the Mayor called aloud 
for John, the macebearer, who came in solemn as usual, unmoved by the sight 
of the wreck. ‘ John,’ cried the Mayor, ‘ bring another Alderman! and bring 
another bottle!’ ” 


BUYING OLD OAK 


and lucrative. Later, a love correspondence from Cleopatra 
to Antony was firmly believed in for a time, while one aspiring 
forger even manufactured a confidential letter purporting to have 
been written by Lazarus to Mary Magdalene ; cameos, intaglios, 
pictures, enamels, bronzes, faience, etc., were also freely fabri- 
cated to supply the demands of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 
Furniture of 
a previous 
age evidently 





WRONG IN CONSTRUCTION 
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had no attraction for the collector until the nineteenth century, 
when men like Fountaine, Bernal and Soulages began to compete 
for these neglected art treasures, and so started the first fashion 
for the possession of old furniture. From this time forward the 
supply of “ antique furniture "’ began to steadily increase, and 
whatever the wave of fashion demanded, it was mysteriously but 
promptly brought forth in abundance, till to-day, when almost 
every country village possesses its antique furniture shop, 
replete with a hotchpotch of false oak; false marqueterie, false 
glass and china (set in the usual background of brass candle- 
sticks, prints, rusty iron and dust), supplied by local agents 
who have their own private methods of manufacture and 
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is wrong, for this is caused bv a brown stain on new wood. 
The “ figure ’’ on an old surface is invariably very slightly raised. 
A muddy green-grey colour shows the piece has been toned by 
the application of ammonia or a fuming process. More recent 
methods to give modern oak the old colour are the use of a pickle. 
chiefly composed of American potash, after which the wood is 
scrubbed with a wire brush, which leaves the “ figure ”’ dark and in 
relief, or sand-blasting, which desiccates the softer portions of 
the wood, so rounding the edges of the carving and again leaving 
the “ figure ’’ in relief. This artificial colour and surface on even 
quite new wood is sometimes so good that it will often deceiv: 
the untrained eve; but if cut with a knife the difference of ton 
will be immediately apparent. 

The quirks and recesses of car\ 
ing should be dull and clean: an) 
appearance of sticky dirt should be 
regarded with suspicion, as this iy 
most instances shows that the sur 
face has been renewed. In the cass 
of inlay in coloured woods, the lighte: 
portions should be clean and o 
warm colour, and not look as if dirt 
had been rubbed across them in orde1 
to tone them down. What has neve: 
been cleverly forged is the unity 
tone between the inlay and its sur 
rounding oak. In early specime: 
the inside face ef all panels shoul 
show traces of the adze; the mo: 
tises and tenons should be close! 
examined to see if there are traces « 
any new joint, and the peculiar s+ 
cretion of the dust and dirt of ag: 
round any hinge or lock should |» 
looked for. In a cupboard, the sill 
should show much signs of wear, and 
the bottom part, having presumabh 
been exposed to rough usage, should 
be in less good preservation than the 
top Any details of carving should 
finish in their own space, otherwis: 
it may be safely assumed they ar 
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' composed of odd pieces. Fig. 1 is 
Dees | settle made from the back of 
a b< | oh Flemish bed of about 1585. The 


iis 
— salable 


2 hot 


little vase finials, the pegtop legs and 
seat-rail are modern, and in the styk 
cf about 1700; the square arms ar 
without precedent, and run straight 
into the carving, which should not 
occur; in an _ original settle th: 
legs would have been connected by 
stretchers. Fig. 2 purports to be an 
elaborate sixteenth century armchair 
of cacqueteuse form, but is entirely 
modern and of wrong construction. 
The shallow, sharp carving is quite 
out of scale with the coarse work on 
the seat-rail; twisted legs were un- 
known till about 1650, projecting 
ears on furniture were not made be- 
fore 1675, and the decoration on the 
tenons of the legs is false and not in 
accordance with the space it fills. 
There ‘s also no precedent where the 
arm supports and front legs do not bear 
relationship of style to each othet. 
A certain knowledge of periods, 
with their proper styles of ornament, 
is easy to acquire, and furniture 
showing any mixture or divergence 
from these accepted rules is likelv to 
be a disagreeable acquisition. For 
instance, no genuine dresser, such 
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FIG. 3.—A DRESSER VARIOUSLY COMPOUNDED. as Fig. 3, ever existed, with an 


importation. Occasionally, however, pearls of great price 
may be brought to light in these places, so it is wise for the 
uninitiated to observe and study certain details which are 
liable to be overlooked. 

It should always be borne in mind that a mediocre article 
of furniture may appear quite good if artfully surrounded by 
a heterogeneous mass of picturesque rubbish. In buying oak, 
any tendency to over-elaboration should be mistrusted; for 
although genuine oak of the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries is often much decorated, the reticence of certain plain 
surfaces is always apparent. Any resemblance to a chocolate 
colour, in which the figure of the wood is lighter than the ground, 


upper part bearing no constructional 
relationship to the lower. The cresting and medallion 
panels are evidently taken from a cupboard of Henry 
VIII.’s time, while the spirals and shelves—features which 
were practically unknown at that date—are the inspira- 
tion of the Victorian cabinet-maker who made up the piece. 
The lower portion is the back of an inlaid Charles 1. bed, hinges 
having been put on the top rail to form a flap cupboard, an 
unpractical feature that never existed on real oak furniture ; 
the base is a portion of the cornice turned upside down. This 
is a fair example of antique oak reconstruction of about 1850 
but too palpably wrong to pass muster in these days. The Court 
cupboard (Fig. 4)is an interesting forgery of about 1875 ; it was for 
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many years in the South Kensington 
Museum, and accepted as a fine 
typical example till, under the 
present new intelligent management, 
it was removed. The following 
mistakes, independently of colour 
and execution, prove its falseness. 
The dentalled and beaded cornice 
is wrong for the period, and would 
never have been repeated on the 
jower portion; at the bottom, this 
cornice is merely reversed; the 
carving of the S scroll friezes is too 
open and shallow for the time. 
[ie date, 1603, carved in this 
mnner was constantly introduced 
b this particular forger ; the carved 

trait, surrounded by a_ bead 
fy ming, is utterly unlike a woman 
o the time, nor were such portraits 
in roduced on English oak furniture 
0. 1603, this fashion being of the 
si teenth century, and not revived 
ti late in the seventeenth. The 

id squares framing the door bear 
» resemblance to marqueterie of 
t' > period, being merely cut untrue 
s) as to give an appearance of ill- 
fi ing; they are on a par with the 
t\isted supports to the canopy and 
ti > knobbed stand and stretcher of 
C omwellian type. Fig. 5 is a com- 
pte forgery of a Jacobean buffet by 
tiie same hand, and bearing the same 
favourite date of 1603. In this case 
he gives rise to rapid suspicion by 
t omission of a cornice and the 
introduction of Cromwellian knobbed 
posts, headed by patere. Cupboard 
doors in oak furniture are also never 
found edged with ornament as on 


this example. The carving is 
far too feeble for the period; it 
should be rich and deep. These 


two forgeries are interesting, as 
representing an industry, now 
happily extinct, that flourished in 
the neighbourhood of Wardour 
street. 

It is impossible in this limited 
space to give more than these two 
examples of complete forgeries that 
for many years were regarded as 
perfectly genuine, one in London and 
the other in the West of England: 
but if compared with an original 
Court cupboard and buffet they 
will prove instructive, and, to some 
extent, show what to avoid. For 
some time large quantities of rather 
coarse oak furniture have been 
introduced into this country from 
Holland and Belgium, and as much 
of it resembles in some ways the 
work of the Eastern Counties when 
influenced by foreign workmen, it 
is frequently mistaken for Norfolk 
and Suffolk oak. If carefully ex- 
amined, it will be found to be very 
roughly put together ana lacking 
these traces of refinement and colour 

vays to be found on even the 
ost indifferent English examples. 
orm-holes are no longer any 
arantee of old oak—they can be 
sily manufactured; but if found 
igitudinal and upon the surface, 
proves the piece has been con- 
ructed out of old wood planed 
wn. Right proportion, the right 
coration for the period, the right 
lour of the wood when cut into, 
d the right amount of wear and 
rasions in the night places, are 
surest and most practical 
eguards in selecting old oak 
niture. Percy MACOQUOID. 
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BIBURY 


COURT, = 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


A RESIDENCE OF ° ° 


OLD&NEW_ 


IBURY, an undiscovered village before the recent 
literature on the Cotswold country, has come to its 
own. It is true that Pope, who was staying at 
Cirencester in Swift’s company, spoke of “the 
pleasant prospect of Bibury”’ a century and a-half 

before William Morris’ discovery of the place from his own 
Kelmscott, some dozen miles away. From his wide knowledge 
of the great beauties of English architecture and landscape, 
the latter poet found this water village, ‘‘ lying down in the 
winding valley beside the clear Coln,”’ the most beautiful village 
in England ; and he has easily persuaded the rest of the world 
of the pre-eminence of Bibury. Amid a district where every 
village is “‘ familiar with forgotten years,’’ Bibury, with its 
thick woods which frame its valley, the manifold graces of 
river and hill-climbing cottages, the leisurely and straggling 
street, is the ‘ eye ’’ of the Cotswolds, though both up and down 
stream town and village are worth visiting. A curious charm 
is lent to the bleak road from Burford to Bibury by the presence 
of numberless yellow-hammers—heralds of Bibury—setting 
their feathers to the wind, tipping and swaving in proud defiance, 
‘pausing upon their yellow flutterings”’ from the grey walls 
which mark the road. The village—one long street, undefaced 
by poor and inappropriate modern work, a very village of the 
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seventeenth century, where later years seem to have ma 
little way—is set in one of the shallow green valleys on t! 
southern edge of Cotswold, and follows the line of the Col 
a huddled and almost continuous line of grey cottages, bound 
by the church and the Court at one end and the Swan Inn 
the other. Some houses are set back under the shoulder of t 
hill, others touch the edge of the road, and the impressi: 
Bibury gives is of a delightful individuality and caprice in 
buildings, which seem to have grown or been shaped unc 
sciously, rather than to have obeyed the builders and mason 
If this is true of the main street, what can be said of Arlingt: 
Row, which runs aslant on the left bank of the river, astonishing 
crooked and fantastic in expression? Bibury is doubtless 
medley of dates ; but the result is very uniform. The Cotswo 
masons are conservative, and the style of building which aro 
under Elizabeth was not lightly abandoned, but continue 
in the district even after the Restoration. Among picturesq 
details may be noted a Gothic octagonal chimney pierced wit 
lancet openings and surmounted by a pyramidal top, and a 
old circular dovecote, cleverly roofed with the local ston 
‘slates.”” Such slates were in universal use in this distri 
where brick-earth for the making of tiles is absent, and as M: 
Dawber well writes, there is no more beautiful or suitabk 
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material for a roof covering. ‘“‘ These slates harmonise so 
ulmirably, and seem almost to grow from the walls supporting 
them. When old and covered with lichens their colour is 
indescribably exquisite, and seen in their proper setting amid 
trees and fields, the general tone of silver-grey harmonises 
idmirably with the surrounding landscape. Even when new 
they are pleasing, as the slates are of all shades of greys, browns 
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spring in the gardens of the Swan, said to supply at least two 
million gallons a day. The fame of this river is not greater 
than its deserts. When the May-fly is up, a day at Bibury is 
hardly to be equalled in the life of an angler. Even to the lay 
mind there is a great fascination in watching the fish slip by, 
especially in the rich waters below the Court, where you may 
count fifty or sixty passing in the space of three or four minutes 
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and vellows ”’ ;: and at Bibury they are not new, for many houses 


still stand covered with their original roofs. The village gains 
its sense of spaciousness from the river, which runs nearly level 
with the road, only separated from it by a low stone wall and 
spanned by a half-round bridge, built in the middle of the 
eighteenth century to take the place of the ford where the 
cattle were often chilled by the river waters fed from a cold 
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Ihe contemplation of the Cotswolds is not untouched with 
regret for 

rhe little dreaming towns life passes bv, 

[hey fade and waste I know regretfully, 

rheir chief inhabiter antiquity, 
when we consider their busy and alert life in the past, in the 
period of their prosperity that stood upon wool. It seems a 
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legend ; and equally legendary, though more recent, is its racing 
minence under the patronage of the Prince Regent. “* Nothing 
uld have been more delightful,’ says Nimrod, “ than Bibury 
vas at the time in which Frank Raby became a member of the 
lub, composed as it was of the first sporting aristocracy of 
the day, with the heir apparent at the head of them.” He 
lds that the Bibury week was the pleasantest in the whole 
ar to the Prince, who was then “‘ thoroughly divested of the 
tackles of state and authority.”’ The race-course, halfway 
tween Bibury and Burford, has disappeared from the new 
rdnance survey, and little trace of it is now to be seen. 

[he great house, Bibury Court, which stands at one 
<tremity of the village, where the Coln makes a sweep to 
ie east, is a fine building roofed with the stone slates, and, 
ke other Cotswold manor houses, is only a more stately example 

the architectural manner prevalent 
the village The low left wing 
ites from Tudor times, but the 
ain portion was built by Sir 
homas Sackviile in 1633, as we see 
the date in a panel over the 
orway, containing the arms ol 
ickville (quartering de Den, 
Aguillon, Dalinruge and de la 
ynde, Neville and de  Courcy) 
npaling Hungerford (quartering 
jevtesbury, Hussey, Peverel, Corn- 
all (2?) and Courtenay). The 


iitials + - B. are those of the 


ilder and his’ wife, Barbara, 
wighter of Sir John Hungerford of 
own Ampney. The origin of Sir 
homas is somewhat mysterious. He 
sreferred to as of the family of the 
arls of Dorset, but in the Visitation 
Gloucestershire of 1623 he is 
entered as Thomas Sackville, but 
ith the suspicious alias of Toots. 
He was probably an _ illegitimate 
member of the Sackville family, for 
by his will (proved May 16th, 1648) 
his property is left in default of direct 
heirs to “ Edward Sackville, Esq., 
second son of Edward, now Earl of 
Dorset, and to his heirs for ever.” 
There is evidently a relationship, but 
one that is not defined. 
The left wing evidently formed 
part of a small Tudor house, and 
when the new and more imposing 
mansion was built, was left to form 
the offices, with a delightful dis- 
regard of symmetry. Some difference 
is observable when we compare the 
two buildings which are separated by 
1 century, a difference not only in 
scale, but in details, such as the 
classical entablature which takes 
the place of the Tudor string-course 
in the new portion, and the classical 
ornamentation of the doorway. The 
front is symmetrical, and it is evident, 
from the short distance between 
the door and the bay window, that 
there never could have been a dais 
in the hall, for the hall at the date 
of Sir Thomas Sackville’s building 
vas no longer an eating and living, 
ut a passage room. In the principal 
rooms there is nothing of the seven- 
eenth century but the _ lately-dis- 
overed fireplace in the present drawing-room and the unusual 
taircase : and we have to go to the top floor to find the original 
loorways with diamond stops to the jambs, for the modernisa- 
ion, as often, stops at the first floor. This wholesale interior 
lecoration, which is of no outstanding merit, must have taken 
lace about 1759, a date which appears on the rain-water heads. 
By this time the Sackville ownership of Bibury was no more 
a tenure dating from the early seventeenth century, when 
he builder had purchased the two manors of Bibury Oseney 
ind Bibury Northumberland. There is little recorded of the 
sackvilles of Bibury, who, unlike their namesakes of Knole 
nd Buckhurst, are not known to history. Rudder records 
he not very memorable tradition of the behaviour of the Sack- 
ille owner during the ministry of Mr. Wynnington, who died 
1 1676. Of the latter it is said that, after he had preached 
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an hour by the glass in Bibury Church, “ he would turn it, 
assuring the congregation that he meant to continue in his 
sermon only one hour longer. And, it is added, that 
during the second hour of the sermon Mr. Sackville, then 
lord of the manor, usually retired from church to smoak 
his pipe, but always returned in time to receive the 
benediction.” 

Through marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of Henrv, 
the last of the Sackville owners, Bibury passed to her husband, 
Edmund Warneford, and it is recorded in characteristic 
eighteenth century fashion on her monument (1756) in the 
church that “She was a Person of distinguished Piety 
and Virtue and most exemplary in her Life and Conve 
sation.” Bibury again passed in the female line through 
her daughter, Anne Warneford, to Thomas Estcourt Cresswell, 


j 
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of Pinkney in Wiltshire. In 1831 it was sold to the grand- 
father of the present owner, Lord Sherborne. 

Leaving Bibury behind us, we pass through the hamlet of 
Ablington, a Bibury on a smaller scale, with its springs, its 
ancient stone-built cottages, its fine trees and manor house. 
The manor of Ablington is of great antiquity, but all that 
concerns us is that the Basset family possessed it in the fourth 
vear of Mary’s reign, and an Arthur Basset sold it to John 
Coxwell, whose name is over the doorway and whose descendants 
continued to hold the property. The family of Coxwell has been 
established in Gloucestershire for many centuries. One branch 
had large possessions in the neighbouring town of Cirencester, 
where a street is called after the family name. Coxwell suc- 
ceeded Coxwell at Ablington down to the present day, though 
Richard, son and heir of the Rev. Charles Coxwell, who married 
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in 1796, Anne, daughter of the Rey 
Richard Rogers of Dowdeswell in the 
same county, assumed the additional 
name of Rogers. Ablington is now 
the residence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. G. Martyr. 

The manor house is forty-thre 
years older than Bibury Court, to 
judge by the dates set up over the 
porch by their respective builders. 
The picture of Ablington has 
already been drawn by Arthur Gibbs 
who rented it for a short time and 
wrote of it so pleasantly in his 
“Cotswold Village.’”” He found the 
old place accidentally one Septembe: 
afternoon. “Long and somewhat 
low,”’ he writes, “it stands close t 
the road, and is of some size. Th: 
quaint old Elizabethan gables, the old 
fashioned entrance gates, the luxurian 
growth of ivy combined together t 
give that air of peace, that char: 
which belongs so exclusively to th 
buildings of the Middle Ages.” 

But the manor house is not o 
Copyright BIBURY : MILL AND BRIDGE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” the Middle Ages, but dates from tl 
years after the defeat of the Armada 
as we see by the inscription cut ii 
stone over the porch : 

PLEAD. Tho 

V. My. CAUSE 

O. LORD. By 

IHON. COX 

WEL. ANO 

DOMENY 
1590 

The solid oak door has the en 
couraging legend in keeping wit! 
Elizabethan hospitality: “Port 
Patens esto, Nulli claudaris honesto.’ 
In spite of this evidence of the date 
there is a_ considerable amount o 
conservatism in the angular buttresses 
with roll-moulded set-offs, which run 
up the sides of the porch and are 
finished with a pinnacle and crocketed 
finial in true Gothic fashion. The 
design of the doorway, however, is 
a characteristic Elizabethan blend of 
classic and grotesque. What is the 
meaning of the five heads carved on 
the frieze? It is hardly possible to 
follow Mr. Gibbs and take the central 
head for Queen Elizabeth, though the 
wings bear a strong likeness to the 
wing-ruff. “‘ To the right (according 
to Mr. Gibbs) is Henry VIII. ; while 
on the left is Mary. The other two 
are uncertain, but they are probably 
Philip of Spain and James I.” The 
latter, at any rate, would have been 
an anticipation at the date when John 
Coxwell built the small manor house 
for himself and his heirs. A. D. 
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RANGE OF THE PTARMIGAN. 
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HE fine weather experienced 
during the early part of July 
had the effect of causing 
those ptarmigan which had 
young to take their broods 

to the very highest grounds. On 
morning we did not sight a singl 
ptarmigan till we had reached the 
height of 4,oooft., when we came across 
a mother bird with two well-grown 
young. The day was a very quiet on 
and, although well able to fly, th 
voung birds contented themselves with 





running actively across the plateau 
Copyright IN THE VILLAGE, “COUNTRY LIFE." until they had reached a hiding-placc 
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\ second ptarmigan was flushed at an altitude of 4,200ft. In this case 
her brood were only a few weeks old ; but in an incredibly short space 
of time the youngsters had concealed themselves among the large 
stones which strewed the plateau, and although we searched care- 
fully, we succeeded in discovering only one of their number. It 
had taken refuge at the far end of a deep cranny, from which it 
refused to be dislodged; in fact, we imagine that it must have 
had some difficulty in extricating itself after our departure. It 
s quite possible that young ptarmigapn are lost in this way—certainly 
t is rare to see a covey containing the full number of young. As 

matter of fact, we have this season come across only one brood 
f eight youngsters; two, or perhaps three, have been the usual 
umber met with. For the ptarmigan, August opened most 
nauspiciously. During the night of the 1st and at intervals on 
he 2nd dry snow fell on the high ground, until an average depth 
four inches was recorded, with hard frost and a certain amount 
f drifting. This unexpected snowfall drove the ptarmigan from 
he plateaux, and on the 2nd great numbers were seen sheltering 





Copyright ABLINGTON 
in the corries. Of all the birds of our acquaintance, the ptarmigan 
is the most easy to deceive, especially when her brood are of a tender 
age. We have repeatedly called up the mother bird to within 
. few feet of us by imitating the call-note of a youngster in distress, 
ind the parent bird has run round excitedly for some minutes 
uttering curious short notes of distress and opening her beak wide. 
On one occasion recently we flushed a ptarmigan which, from the 
manner of her flight, showed unmistakably that she had young in 
the vicinity. The most careful search failed to reveal their where- 
ibouts, however, and so we were induced to try our hand at calling 
vack the mother by artifice. She was out of sight a considerable 
distance below us, but almost immediately on hearing—as she 
thought—the alarm cry of one of her young, she flew right up to 
where we were standing and ran round, crouching low in the grass. 
HIGH-GROWING JUNIPER. 

The juniper (Juniperus communis) is, we imagine, the only 
woody shrub of any size to be met with above the 3,oooft. level. 
We do not take into consideration the Alpine willow (Salix 
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herbacea), which is found in Scotland up to 4,20o0ft, ; but it is not 
a shrub in the ordinary sense of the word, raising its leaves scarce 
half an inch above the ground. The other day we were on the 
high grounds, and were interested to come across a number of 
juniper plants at a height of no less than 3,400ft. above sea-level. 
We imagine—though we have no definite information as to this 
that the juniper has never been recorded at so great an altitude 
in this country, and should be grateful if readers of CouNntRY LIF! 
could shed any more light on the subject. 
\ FamILy oF YOUNG KESTRELS. 

In Country Lire of August 17th some interesting photo 
graphs of young kestrels appear. We are interested in noting 
that the nest is situated in a tree, and, so far as England is con- 
cerned, we imagine this to be the usual nesting site. In the hill 
districts of Scotland, however, so far as our experience goes, the 
kestrel rarely utilises a tree, but chooses a ledge in some rocky 
gorge on which to deposit her eggs \ certain stalker of ou 


acquaintance had frequently occasion to pass such a gorge, and 


“ 
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invariably saw and heard the parent kestrel. The bird chose as 
her point of vantage a dead Scots fir of great age, and at the 
stalker’s approach always betrayed the greatest anxiety rhe 


evrie, however, was well concealed, and it was not until after 
the youngsters had left the nest that we discovered its where 
abouts. On making our wav down the gorge one hot sunny day 
we saw first one, thenanother young kestrel rise from the heather 
near. The birds had evidently left the nest for some days, but 
their first flight carried them only a short distance, and so we 
commenced a stalk with the intention of photographing one of the 
youngsters if possible. Soon, however, the mother bird appeared 
on the scene and, although her family were well able to take care 
of themselves, commenced to call excitedly as she flew round us, 
She succeeded in communicating her anxiety to her three offspring, 
which kept taking wing with aggravating persistency when we were 
yet some twenty or thirty yards from them. Returning to the 
sorge, we discovered the nest, and near the ledge came across 


the remains of luckless meadow-pipits. SETON GORDON 
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SOME YEARLINGS FOR DONCASTER. 





BAY COLT 


BY DESMOND—SUNBURST 
WoRKSoOP 


UTTING two and two together, the “ twos” being in 
this instance represented by information received and 
the general trend of affairs in relation to bloodstock, 
sellers at the forthcoming Doacaster sales may reason- 
ably expect to find buyers in an appreciative mood 

As far, indeed, as I am able to judge, the bloodstock market 
is in a very healthy condition Chere appears to be any 
amount of money ready for investment in the purchase of 
first-class stallions; brood mares—good ones—are in strong 
demand ; and, unless I am mistaken, there will be keen compe 
tition for well bred and grown yearlings next week. I may, 
too, add that, judging from what I have seen in the course of 
a round ot visits to many of the studs from which the sale-rings 
are supplied, this year’s crop of vearlings is, if anything, better 
than the average. In dealing with the studs visited, the best 
plan will be, perhaps, to take them as they came in our itinerar\ 
and make a beginning with the three-and-twenty vearlings 
which will go to Doncaster from Sir John Robinson’s stud at 
Worksop Manor. Sir John himself, by the way, thinks that 
he has never had such a good lot, and he should know: but 
they will do well enough if they turn out as well as many of 
their predecessors have done. They are, at all events, a remark 
ably level lot of youngsters, and their firm condition and muscular 
development speak volumes for the manner in which they have 
been reared. Nor is this surprising, for they have led a healthy 
outdoor life, they have never been coddled up in any way 
they have ample space in which to stretch their young limbs 
and thev have been fed on nothing but the best of natural food 
It mav here be mentioned that Sir John Robinson considers it 
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advisable to arrange that each of the paddocks should b 
ploughed up once in every four or five years, so that at 
Worksop, at all events, the theory that old pastures are thi 
best does not apply; not, at all events, in connection wit! 
the rearing of bloodstock. It is probable, nevertheless, that 
sound old pasture land is the best for grazing purposes ; but 
bloodstock seem to thrive better on “ seeds ’’-—they certain], 
prefer them, as may be seen at Worksop, where in one field 
part of which is part grass of an older growth and 
part oats (unfenced in any way), the voung race-horses con 
fine their attention entirely to the “ seeds.’ Other interesting 
details in connection with the management of the Worksop 
Stud there are, among them the manner in which everywhere 
in every box or shelter, provision is made for the free admission 
of air and light , but these must be referred to on anothe1 
occasion, for here come the yearlings themselves, parading 
for inspection. Beginning with those—there are eleven of them 

to be sold on Wednesday—Leger Day—the first is a big 
lengthy chestnut colt by Marcovil 12 out of Permia 16, sistet 
to Zinfandel, by Persimmon out of Medora, by Bend Or. = Th 
colt is, unfortunately, blind in one eye, but he is by no means a 
bad sort and, bred as he is, should race. A bay colt by Missel 
rhrush (4) out of Lovely Lady 3 comes next ; he shows good 
quality, his back and loins are capital, he has plenty of bone 
and, apart from his own racing-like appearance, | daresay 
buyers will not forget the fine speed shown this season by 
Bonnie Bird, daughter of Missel Thrush. Better perhaps 
more to my own 
is the bay colt, a first foal, by John o’ 


* seeds,” 


than either of the two colts just mentioned 
liking, at all events 
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Gaunt 3 out of Star Actress 24, by Star Ruby. This is, I produce of his dam have been; among these, by the way, were 
think, a useful colt ; he has better limbs and joints than some Bass Rock, Gingal, Dalgety, The Jabberwock and Indian 
of the stock got by his sire, and it is certainly nothing against Ink. Useful though he looks, I pass by the colt by St. Amant 
him that Star Ruby is by Hampton ro out of Ornament, the out of Ardmore 11 as being perhaps not quite of the same quality 
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lam of Sceptre. Many people will want the sharp, blood-like as some of the others, and go on to note a hard, blood-like 
av colt by Cicero (1) out of Pindi (4) when he comes into the brown colt by Robert le Diable (1) out of Silver Pheasant (4) 
ring, none the less that, although big enough and with scope It may, by the way, be mentioned that all the Robert le Diable 





nough for anything, he is not quite so big as others of the vearlings sent out from the Worksop Stud have earned winning 
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His dam, Yankee Melody, is, by the way, dam of Lester 


Now come the Wednes- 
day fillies, beginning with a short-backed, useful daughter of 
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Dormant, a winner at Stockton. There is plenty of room for 
improvement in this filly, and she comes, moreover, of a good 
racing strain. Two fillies remain in the Wednesday lot, 
one a well-bred chestnut daughter of Isinglass and Sandpath, 
the other a bay filly by Collar 16 out of Aloha, herself a well- 
bred mare by Radius out of Pales 12 (dam of Tender and True, 
Good Lad and many other winners), by Pero Gomez. The 
Worksop Manor team for the Friday sales begin with a well- 
put-together bay colt by Collar 16 out of Morgiana 24 (sister 
to Lady Sevington, dam of William the Fourth). Not quite 
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no matter how bred or how reared—that he happens to be 
standing next to a grand bay colt by Desmond 16 out of 
Sunburst (1), by Hackler 7 out of Solstice, by Solon 23. I like 
him none the worse for showing little resemblance to his sire 
nor do I well know in what respect I should wish to improve 
him. Here are power, quality, symmetry and _ freedom 
and if this colt does not turn out well, I for one will be greatly 
disappointed. Old Gallinule is indeed a marvellous sire 
Slieve Galleon and Santry may have been more powerful colts ; 
but with these exceptions I doubt if Captain Greer’s gailant 
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so big as some of the others, this colt has capital limbs, is good 
to follow and looks like racing. I noticed, by the way, that a 
colt by Collar fetched 1,960 guineas at the recent Deauville Sales ; 
but being, as I have already mentioned, not quite up to the 
standard of his stable companions, someone may be lucky 
enough to get the colt under notice at something like bargain 
price. On his breeding alone the bay colt by Robert le Diable (1) 
out of Guisel 13, by Cyllene out of Jenny Geddes, by Galopin 
out of Braw Lass, ought to race. It is highly probable, indeed, 
that he will do so, for he is himself a deep-bodied, strong- 
quartered, free- moving colt. 
Quite a typical son of Santoi 
(1) and Hovis (2) comes next, 
showing not a little of the 
sturdy, deep-bodied build of 
his sire, just the sort that may 
develop into a stayer of no 
mean order. There is, I think, 
acertain amount of resemblance 
to his sire in the bay colt by 
Isinglass (3) out of Simonath 16, 
by St. Simon 11 out of Philo- 
math. He is not quite so for- 
ward as the majority of his 
stable companions, but is quite 
a useful, well-balanced colt of 
nice class, and is decidedly 
worth looking at with a view 
to purchase, bien entendu. There 
is, perhaps not unreasonably, a 
certain amount of prejudice 
against chestnut-coloured stock 
got by St. Frusquin, but his 
chestaut daughter, Rosedrop, 
dit win the Oaks, and I 
daresay a good many people 
would be glad to own such 
a chestnut-coloured St. Frus- 
qun as Day Comet. There 
it is; his colour—chestnut—is about all that can be urged 
ag.inst the colt by St. Frusquin out of that beautifully- 
bred mare Golden Hope (1), by Ayrshire 8 out of Golden Light, 
b\ Springfield 12 out ot Sunshine, by Thormanby (4). The 
co't walks well and with great freedom, stands on good limbs 
ant is a good “doer.” The brown colt by John o’ Gaunt (3) 
®. of Shy Missie 21, by Ayrshire, is an uncommonly good 
sp cimen of a first foal. He girths well, carries little or no lumber 
an. | has quite the cut of a stayer about him ; but it is unfortunate 
lo: him—as, indeed, it would be for a good many other colts, 
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old horse has ever got such a strong colt as the one out of 
Tampa Bay 25, by Bay Ronald (3), and with all his strength 
this is a high-class colt into the bargain, showing all the scope 
and reach of a race-horse. We have been looking at some good 
colts—I do not think there is much doubt about that—bui 
what about the chestnut filly by Your Majesty 22 out of Ziria 9, 
by Kendal 16 out of Arcadia (dam of Cyllene), by Isonomy 19 
out of Distant Shore, by Hermit (5). The buying of a yearling, 
no matter how well bred or truly shaped, must always be in 
the nature of a speculation ; but if ever there was a speculation 
offering the possibility of great 
profit and a minimum risk, the 
purchase of this filly should be 
one, for while there is every 
probability —almost a certainty 

that she will win races, she 
must eventually be worth a 
very great deal of money as a 
brood mare. I shall, too, be 
very much surprised if she does 
not make a big price as a year- 
ling. After looking at such a 
filly as this, one’s eye becomes 
fastidious ; but even so, there 
is a very great deal to like 
about the chestnut daughter 
of Radium 3 and Lady Seving- 
ton 24. Full of quality, very 
active and remarkably well 
balanced, she cannot well help 
racing ; but I am not sure that 
I do not like even better the 
strong brown filly by St. Frus- 
quin 22 out of Belle Poule (5), 
: by Gallinule 19 out of Convent 
Bell, by Xenophon. Very level, 
with good shoulders and quar- 
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heart, this is, I think, a filly of 
more than ordinary promise ; and whoever may buy the last of 
the Worksop fillies—the one by Martagon out of Slim Lady, by 
St. Simon 11 out of Laodamia, by Kendal 16—may reasonably 
anticipate that his purchase-money will be recovered with 
interest in the paddocks, if not upon the race-course. 
Bidding good-bye to Sir John and Lady Robinson, and 
thanking them for their kindly hospitality, we motored off 
to Lound Hall, where Mrs. Craddock, full of that enthusiasm 
which sooner or later must ensure success, is gradually building 
up her stud. This year she is only sending two yearlings to 
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Doncaster, one a well-grown lengthy chestnut colt by Lally 

out of Beautiful Star 10, by Tarporley. It will, by the way, 
be noticed that this colt is bred quite in accordance with the 
Bruce Lowe theory that mares of the No. 1o family do best 
when mated with sires in immediate descent from one or other 
of the fine great running families ; and it may be added that the 
soundness of the theory has been shown by the breeding of such 
horses as Blink Bonny, Blair Athol, Sir Bevys, Petrarch, Caller 
Ou, Tormentor and Manfred, all got by running family sires out 
of No. ro family mares. The other Lound Hall yearling is 
a neat, well-balanced colt by Chaucer (1) out of Kalydor (5), 
by Fitzhampton 12. It is a fairly long run from Lound Hall 
to York, and it was close on eight o’clock when our motor 
drew up at the door of the Station Hotel. Fortunately for us, 
our rooms had been bespoken, or we should have had to go 
elsewhere, for the resources of the hotel were taxed to the utmost 
by the arrival of a number of German gentlemen—there were, 
I think, seventy or eighty of them—-who had come to see for 
themselves the manner in which a “ garden city ’’ somewhere 
in the neighbourhood was laid out. Somehow or other we 
managed to get our dinners, and a good night’s rest freshened 
us up for the busy day awaiting us on the morrow. Making 
an early start, we took the train to Northallerton, where 
a motor-car was waiting to take us on our rounds, with 
Langton Hall as our first stopping-place. From this stud 
eleven yearlings—five colts and six fillies—will go to Doncastcr to 
be sold on Thursday (in the First Ring) ; nor will any yearlings 
more clean in limb and joints be seen in the sale paddocks. They 
look well, too, and are in good hard condition, doing credit 
to the manner in which they have been reared. It may, too, 
be mentioned that they have had ample space at their disposal, 
for some seven hundred and eighty acres are comprised in the 
area covered by the stud farm. Time, or rather the want of 
it, prevented us from seeing the yearlings out, so that the notes 
concerning them must be taken as representing meiely the 
impressions left after inspecting them in their boxes. Indoors 
or out of doors, it may, however, be taken that plenty of people 
will admire the chestnut filly by Sundridge (2) out of Lady 
Melton 9, by Melton 8 out of Rigel. She is a rare-topped filly, 
with plenty of scope and liberty, and is, to my way of thinking, 
all the better fur being built on a Jess massive scale than many 
of the Sundridges. There is plenty ot her, and she is, moreover 
full of quality. Quite of another type, but a really good filly, 
is the bay daughter of William the Third (2) and Falling Star 22 
(the family to which St. Frusquin, Your Majesty and other 
good horses belong), by Right-away 11 out of Emotion 

herself a good winner and dam of winners—by Nunthorpe 11 
out of Emita, by Galopin 3. She has well-placed shoulders, 
is good to follow, and in general appearance she favours her 
sire. She is, I think, in every way a high-class yearling. These 
are two good fillies, and I expect few people will agree with 
me in liking the bay brown filly by Marcovil 12 cut of Crimson 
Lake 11 as well, if not indeed better. But I do so, all the same, 
ind if she does not race, I shall have to own myself mistaken. 
She shows, by the way, a distinct likeness to St. Simon about 
her head and expression, and this, no doubt, she gets through 
her great-grandam Angelica (own sister to St. Simon). Her 
pedigree is, I think, of considerable interest. Her dam, Crimson 
Lake, is by Kendal 16 (by Bend Or) out of Blue Rose (half- 
sister to Orme), by Cceruleus (1) (brother to Blue Gown) 
out of Angelica (sister to St. Simon), by Galopin (8). 
A stoutly-bred filly is the chestnut daughter of Gallinule 19 
and Alix 22—dam of Rockbourne, and also of Alicia, dam of 
Giant and St. Begoe—by Hagioscope ; a good sort she is, too, 
with plenty of heart room and fine length from hip to hock, and 
whatever her fate may be on the race-course, her potential 
value as a brood mare is great. She is, by the way, easy to 
recognise by a curious white marking on the inside of her near 
hock ; I think it is on the near side. I noted, too, a sturdy, 
deep-bodied filly by Grey Leg 6 out of Ena 13, by Ian 23 out 
of Dorothy W., by Love Wiselv 11, and a nice, sensible-looking, 
well-coupled filly by Marco 3 out of Royal Marriage 3, by 
Pietermaritzburg. Quite a good sort this, and a well-bred 
one into the bargain. Among the colts I noted the chestnut 
colt by Carbine 2 out of Novantz 22, by Ayrshire 8 out of Alix, 
as being a nicely-turned youngster, better-looking than the 
Carbines usually are; and there was, too, a good deal to like 
about the bay colt by St. Serf out of Wild Gean, by Sainfoin 2 
out of Kentish Cherry 27 (dam of Strickland), by Kendal 16. 
Just a few minutes we had to look at some of the foals, among 
them a rare, sturdy young St. Frusquin out of Novante, a very 
promising colt by Bayardo out of Falling Star, and quite a nice 
foal by Radium out of Ena; and then the motor-car bore us 
away en roule for the Bainesse Stud by Catterick. Here we 
found at least two good fillies, one a lengthy, racing-like 
youngster by Lord Bobs 13 out of Red Agnes 16 (dam of many 
winners), by Hagioscope 23 out of Dolly Agnes; the other a 
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bay filly by Dumbarton Castle 2 out of Nobody’s Chila (, 
(dam of Catty Crag, Cinderello, Loup Chien and other winners). 
by Trappist (1) out of Miss Jummy, a winner of the Oaks, 
Which of the two is the best I hardly know, but I incline towards 
the latter, and can certainly recommend anyone on the look-ou: 
for a good filly to make a point of going to look at them bot 
They will be sold in the second ring on Thursday. At Catterick 
we lunched, waited on by a little maid who owned a money-bo 
out of the bottom of which her money fell as fast as it w; 
placed in it at the top; but this made no matter, for 
she said, ‘it is a money-box, so it’s all right.” Lunche 
over, we sped on our way to Theakston Hall, where , 
were glad to find Mr. McIntyre at home. He | 
settled down in Theakston Hall, which takes its nan 
from the ancient family of Theakstone, now, Mr. McInty 
tells us, extinct; but the surrounding country remains mu 
as it was in their day, and many a Theakstone must ha 
looked out from the lawn in front of the old house, just as 
did; looked out across the Vale of York, seen Richmon 
Penn Hill, Swaledale, Wensleydale and Tynedale, and all 1 
broad expanse of country that lies open to the view. Mu 
Mr. McIntyre had, too, to tell us about it all; but we had 
get on to the yearlings. Nor was it long before we found « 
very much to our liking in the shape of a brown daughter 
Desmond and Julia Mannering (4), by Raeburn (7). A typi 
Desmond she is, deep of girth, thick through the heart, good 
follow, and standing on clean, short legs. Another good fi 
is, I think, the one by Eager (1) out of Action 8 
winner and dam of winners), by Tarporley (by St. Sim: 
out of Lady Derry. Then there was a chestnut colt—suc! 
sort—-by Queen’s Birthday 11 (sire of Santoi) out of Blonde 
(a winner and dam of the Sir Geoffrey colt), by Avington 
out of Bluette, by Blue Ruin (1) out of that good mare, Annet 
to whom the colt in question is inbred; he is, by the w 
very like his grandsire, Hagioscope. I noted, too, a very use! 
looking bay colt by Carbine (2) out of Hasty 7, by Isinglass 
out of Semolina, by St. Simon 11 out of Mowerina. This 

I think, good breeding, and the colt looks all over like raci 
into the bargain. A sturdy, well-coupled brown colt by St. s 
out of Royal Balm (5), a beautifully-bred mare by Que: 
Birthday 11 out of Blonde, is, it will be noticed, bred on pret 
much the same lines—but reversed—as Holiday House ; a 
this reminds me that we saw Holiday House himself, furnishi 
up into a very good-looking stallion, amusing himself in 
paddock. He was very anxious to be petted and made a fi 
of ; but we wanted to see him move, so he was driven off, ai 
gave us a rare show as he trotted round with the light: 
cockiest action one could wish to see. Holiday House and 
are old friends, by the way, for I remember him from his earlix 
days. I wonder if he recollects following me about to se« 

I had a piece of sugar in my pocket. I rather think he does 
but I must leave him and say good-bye to Mr. McIntyre, 

a warning hoot from the motor-car reminds me that we have t: 
get back to Northallertoa, and so to York and the Station Hot 
once more. * 

Starting the next morning at ten o'clock, we reach: 
the famous Sledmere Stud about half-past eleven, and with 
the space of a few minutes were busily engaged in looking at 
the yearlings in their boxes, for I am sorry to say we wer 
unable to wait to see them led out. I do not suppose ther 
will be a bigger yearling at Doncaster, or anywhere else fo 
the matter of that, than the colt by Bridge of Canny 8 out «! 
Dodragh (1) by Hackler 7. I did not measure him, but shoul 
think he stands about 15h. 3in. There are certainly ‘“ poss 
bilities’ in his favour, for in spite of his size there is nothing 
clumsy about him ; but he will want time and careful handlin 
A rare-topped one, and a beautifully-bred one as well, is a « 
by Spearmint (1) out of Mossdale 21 (sister to The White Knigl!i' 
and dam of Mossvale). Then comes a good quality colt, own 
brother to Hall Cross, by Desmond 16 out of Altesse 20. Ver 
racing-like he is too, and a capital mover Butchers tells us 
but I think I prefer the brown colt by St. Frusquin 22 out 
Hackler’s Pride 8, by far the best, in my opinion, the mare | 
yet produced. He is a bit plain about the head, but that 
inherits from his dam. He is, at all events, a well-grown, blow 
like colt, with the best of shoulders, fine length from hip 
hock, clean, strong joints, and the prospect of a distinguisl 
career in front of him. A friend very knowledgeable in ever 
thing connected with bloodstock, who is with me, likes 1 
next colt even better, and he may be right, for, except th 
he is perhaps a little under-shot, I do not know where to tat 
him. He is a level, well-built bay or brown colt by Desmond 
out of Little Eva (3), herself a winner of the Lincolnshi 
Handicap and the dam of winners. Very different in type 
a loose-limbed, burly chestnut colt by Sundridge (2) out 
Ladytown (2), a Gallinule mare, and just now he is a bit bat 
ward ; but to my mind—opinions differ—there is in him t! 
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making of a race-horse. I must honestly confess that I am 
still in doubt as to which is the best of the remarkably good 
lot of fillies at Sledmere. There is, to begin with, a bay filly, 
own sister to Craganour, by Desmond 16 out of Veneration 14. 
She is shorter coupled than Craganour, but she has plenty of 
scope, great powerful quarters, muscular second thighs and is 
certainly not lacking in class. My friend likes much the bay 
filly by Spearmint (1) out of Startling g—a nice, clean-limbed, 
good class filly she is too—but I myself prefer the brown 
daughter of William the Third 
2) out of Game Chick 14. Thick 
through the heart, deep of girth, 
ith strong lois and quarters 
nd standing on_ serviceable 
limbs, this filly ought to race, 
id should, moreover, be very 
iluable as a brood mare when 
er racing career is over. Ano- 
her good filly, a very good one 
» my mind, is the brown 
wughter of St. Frusquin 22 and 
ady Linton (4), by Ladas (1). 
ady Linton, it should be 
dded, is not only a beautifully- 
red mare—by Ladas out of 
ountess Lilian, by Isonomy 
ut she is the dam of Balna- 
il, San Antonio and Bull- 
nch. Judging by the appear- 
nce of his yearlings—I have 
en a good many of them 
it is a great pity that 
Your Majesty 22 should have 


eft the country ; there is ano- COLT BY SUNDRIDGE—GALLENZA. 


her of them, a_ well-grown, 
well-balanced, good-class 
oungster, out of Simplify 2 (dam of Tressady), who would, 
| happen to know, have shown himself to be quite a first-class 
race-horse had he been able to go on with his training. Other 
fillies there are—a chestnut daughter of John o’ Gaunt (3) and 
\licia 22, with better legs than some of the stock got by hei 
sire, and a useful-looking filly with well-sprung ribs and strong 
loins and quarters by Missel Thrush (4) out of Queenlet (1). This 
filly looks like galloping. We have time to note that the Sled- 
mere foals—among them a voung Bayardo—are a wonderfully 
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good lot—we shall meet them again next year—and then away 

we go vid Driffield to the Cottingham Stud, from whence six 
vearlings will go to Doncaster to be sold on Thursday in the 
First Ring. Curiously enough, they are all fillies. I may say 
that, as far as my own observation goes, this is quite a filly year 

The first of the Cottingham fillies is certainly a good one— | 
do not think there is a bad one in the lot ; she is by Lord Rose 

bery’s beautiful horse Cicero (1) out of Curlew 12 (dam of winners 

by Gallinule 19; and as to her looks, I do not know that it is 
‘possible to say more than that 
she is exactly as represented in 
the capital picture of her which 
accompanies these notes. Many 
people will, | expect. share m\ 
own liking for a_ well-turned 

deep-bodied filly— how she does 
use her hind legs—- by Santry (3 

out of Lady Thea (5), and ther 
is, too, a great deal to like about 
a sturdy, clean-limbed brown 
daughter of Beppo 2 and Snap 

shot 19, by Petronel 2. This 
filly is bred to stay, and she 
looks like a stayer into the bar 
gain A rare walker is_ thi 
sharp bay filly by The White 
Knight 21 out of Wine Bush (8 

by Bushey Park (1), by Hamp 
ton ro, and she shows, more 
over, more quality than any 
of The White Knight’s stock 
which I have yet seen. More 
I would say about the Cot 

tingham fillies, but time 
presses. I have to get to 
Hull and catch the train that 
will bring me home, and sv, reminding visitors to Doncaste1 
that the Cottingham-bred fillies have a singular knack of de 
veloping into first-class brood mares when their racing careers 
are done, I must bring these notes to a close. 

By way of a postscript I would add that I had almost 
forgotten to mention the good colt by Sundridge out of Gallenza 
(own sister to Glasgerion), by Gallinule. This colt will go to 
Doncaster with the others bred and reared by Mr. C. M. Prior 
at the Adstock Manor Stud. ®, BB. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
R. ARTHUR GRAY, in his book, Cambridge and Its 
Story (Methuen), attempts to show the gradual 
growth and tentative experiment by which 
Cambridge attained her pre-eminence. He takes us 
back to the very beginning, so far as we have record of 
it, to the days when Cambridge was only a school like Lincoln, 
York and St. Albans ; when the University had neither buildings 
nor colleges, and the wandering students lodged as best thev 
could in the town on the shore of the vast inland sea, of which 
the Wash is the only remnant. We are told that 

The name, Universitas, is as old as the Pandects of Justinian, where it 
stands for much the same thing as Collegium, a corporation of any kind Its 
application to scholastic corporations began with the first Italian universities, 
Salerno and Bologna. In the Anglo-Latin law of the tweifth century it was 
familiarly applied to any body of men who possessed a collective legal status 
ind rights which could be legally enforced against individuals or other corpora- 
tions. The Universitas may be a town, a county, a guild. “* Noverit universitas 
vestra,”” “ Know all of you,” in a writ is the customary mode of addressing an 
organised collection of individuals. The word has no specific meaning without 
i defining genitive 

A teaching Universitas is a guild oj scholars, Universitas Scholarium. Like 
i trade or cratt guild it makes its own conditions of membership; it makes 
»v-laws for its own government ; it extracts fees of its members, and it jealouslv 
excludes outsiders from meddling in its business 

Concerning the subject of comparative antiquity there were 
many skirmishes between Cambridge and Oxford men during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries : 

Professor Maitland, addressing an Oxford audience, wittily said, “* The 
dest of all inter-university sports was a lying match. Oxford was founded by 
Mempricius in the days of Samuel the prophet, and Cambridge by the Spanish 
Cantaber in the days of Gurguntius Brabtruc.” Dr. Rashdall generously admits 
that in the contest of ingenuity Cambridge had a decided advantage. It was 
ertainly a splendid stroke of genius that ** discovered ” a Bull of Pope Honorius I 

-date faithfully given as 624—-in which the Pope, professing to have been 
iimself a student at Cambridge, conferred on the University exemption from 
episcopal! authority 

The ruling idea of a medieval clerk was by no means to 
spend his student days all in one place ; he would load his few 





books on his lean pack-horse and away he would go to other 
schools and countries. The wandering scholars were a merry 
and boisterous society: an old French monk savs of them im 
the twelfth centurv: ‘In Paris they seek liberal arts. in 
Orleans authors, at Salerno gallipots, at Toledo demons and in 
no place decent manners."’ Golvas of Cambridge and Golvas 
of Oxford, we are told, were sworn brothers, their hand 
against allother men Of all things they loved best a fight with 
the town. They are the sun, said Dr. Caius in the sixteenth 
century, and the townsmen mere darkness. There is a wicked 
old praver which begins: ‘ Deus qui multitudinem rusticorum 
ad servitium clericorum venire fecisti et inter nos et Ipsos 
discordiam seminasti.”’ 

The first advance made on the haphazard way in which 
students sought lodgings as best they could, was the development 
of the hostel system. In the beginning the hostel was simply 
a house tenanted by a “ Regent’ (a Master of Arts), and 
run by him as a private venture; he would have certain 
students to live there, and the existence of the hostel often 
terminated with the death or retirement of the particular lessee. 
During the latter days of the hostel system, many of the 
hospice acquired a more permanent character, and the 
largest of them probably contained as many students as a 
college did in those days. The last hostel of the old régime 
which survived was Clement's Hostel, an inn for lawvers in 
Bridge Street, on the south side of St. Clement’s Church, and 
it disappeared about 1562. 

The most distinctive feature of Oxford and Cambridge 
in comparison with other Universities is their college system 
which grew up very gradually. The honour of making the first 
tentative step belongs to Bishop Merton at Oxford. Merton 
College was projected in 1264, but the scheme was not developed 
until ten years later. In the statutes of 1274 the Bishop 
assigned his scholars a habitation to themselves at Oxford 
and gave them a rule and a_ permanent endowment. 
Hugh de Balsham, Bishop of Ely in 1280, obtained letters 
patent from the King “to introduce into the dwelling 
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place of the secular brethren of his hospital of St John studious 
scholars living after the rule of the scholars in Oxford called 
of Merton.” 
constant friction between the brethren of the house and the 
scholars, so Bishop Hugh bought two houses next to the Church 
of Saint Peter, outside the lrumpington Gate, and transferred 
his scholars there, assigning for their maintenance the two 
houses and the church, with its tithes.and altar dues ; also the 
appropriation of the rectory of Triplow in the county of Cam- 
bridge. The letters patent are dated March 31st, 1284, and 
we can see from them that neither King nor Bishop knew that 
a college had been founded. In the statutes given to Peter 
house by Bishop Montagu in 1338 provision is made that one 
or two students shall be allowed to study at Oxford and main- 
tained there. In 1337 Edward III. founded a college for thirty- 
two scholars under a warden (cus/os) This was the beginning 
of King’s Hall, but we know also that scholars had been main- 
tained at Cambridge out of the Royal bounty, at least from 
the end of the thirteenth century. King’s Hall was in reality 
a school for boys over fourteen. Michaelhouse, founded in 1324, 
was a college only for graduates. These two Foundations 
were merged by Henry VIII. in his College of Trinity. 

The University of Cambridge obtained a licence to found 
a college in 1326. This college is known as University Hall. 
Richard de Badew, then Chancellor of the University, ceded all 
rights in this Hall in 1338 to Elizabeth de Burgo, Countess of 
Clare, who endowed and built the college and « alled it Clare. The 
statutes given in 1359 to Clare are wonderfully modern; the 
society is divided into a Master, nineteen Fellows and ten poor 
scholars. Its fellowships were open to all nationalities and to 
graduates of other Universities, a liberality unknown in most 
colleges until after the reforms ol 1856 

Phe six years, 1347-1352, witnessed the establishment of 
no less than four new colleges in Cambridge, namely, Pembroke 
Hall in 1347, Gonville Hall in 1348, Trinity Hall in 1350 and the 
House of Corpus Christi in 1352.’’ From then on for nearly 
one hundred years there was a cessation: it was a time of 
plague and civil war. 

God’s House was tounded in 1439 in a humble way by 
William Bingham, the parson of St. John Zachary in London. 
When King Henry wanted the site for his foundation of King’s, 
he gave Bingham in exchange a piece of land now occupied 
by Christ’s first and second courts. King’s, which was founded 
in 1441 by Henry VI. in conjunction with Eton, was planned 
on a greater scale than all the other colleges of either Cambridge 
or Oxford; but the means to carry out the scheme were not 
available, and after the King’s death building languished, 
and only the great chapel and an isolated gatehouse were 
completed by Henry VII. and Henry VIIIL., while the college 
buildings, themselves, grew up as best they might until 
modern days rhe privilege of taking degrees without 
examination made King’s for three hundred years a “ cenotaph 
of learning.”” Queens’ was founded in 1448 by Queen Margaret 
at the solicitation of Andrew Doket; later, Edward IV.’s 
Queen, Elizabeth Woodville, became joint foundress. Here 
dwelt Erasmus, who did most to build up the pre-eminence ot 
Cambridge in Europe during the century following the 
Reformation. St. Catherine’s, 1475, and Jesus, 1496, were 
the last of the medizval colleges. 

Christ's, 1505, and the sister Foundation of St. John’s, 1511, 
are the first of the modern colleges; both are the work 
of Lady Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII., under 
the wise guidance of her confessor, the great John Fisher, who 
had been Master of Michaelhouse. Both colleges incorporated 
older Foundations ; in Christ’s was merged God’s House, and in 
St. John’s the ancient hospital of that apostle. 

From 1500 onwards the story of Cambridge is the story of 
modern England ; while Oxford hung back and scouted the new 
learning, Cambridge pressed on. Our story becomes the story of 
the University : the colleges are subordinated, though it is a 
corporation of men, and there are few University buildings worthy 
the name until the nineteenth century. Of the other colleges, 
Magdalen was founded in 1542; Trinity was founded by 
Henry VIII. in 1546. Trinity owed its greatness as much 
to the freedom from restriction enjoyed by the society in the 
choice of its Scholars and Fellows as to its wealth ; its statutes 
contained the accumulated wisdom gained from the long past: 
and it is sad to record the retrograde steps by the fresh intro 
duction of restrictions, in Mildmay’s Foundation of Emmanuel 
in 1584 and Sidney Sussex in 1596. Gonville was reconstituted 
as Gonville and Caius in 1557. Downing and Selwyn belong 
to modern times. 

Of the second half of the book we have little to say; it 
is an essay in parochial biography. It is true that if the five 
greatest Englishmen are named, four of them will be found to 
own Cambridge as their Alma Mater; but the influence of the 
University on her sons is incalculable, therefore beyond the 


The experiment was not a success ; there was 
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scope of a historian of Cambridge, and the best work of her 
famous ones, save the greatest of all, Isaac Newton, has been 
done far from her cloistered courts and old-world gardens. 


SIR FREDERICK WEDMORE’S REMINISCENCES 

Memories, by Frederick Wedmore. (Methuen 

SIR FREDERICK WEDMORE on the cover of his new book is described a 
“one of the most fastidious of connoisseurs’ and “ an artist in prose.” H 
Memories are decidedly interesting, and the more so because not altogether 
confined to Whistler and art criticism. He gives, for example, a delightfu 
little sketch of Tennyson refusing through constitutional indolence to go to dinner 
at Stopford Brooke's, and, besides, “‘ What was he going to be given to drink ?’ 
He consented only on being promised a bottle of port “‘ which contained not 
drop too much for him—for he became only more and more mellow under it 
senial influence.”” Of Browning it is told that he had an inveterate habit « 
making puns. The one which Sir Frederick records is bad enough to laugh at 
Sir Frederick has a very short chapter on Swinburne and a long one on Williat 
Morris and others. But by far the best story in the book, in our opinion, is on 
of Queen Victoria and old Lady Southampton “ who by reason of age, long 
proved devotedness, and reciprocated friendship, was privileged to talk of man 
things. In some such terms as the following, Lady Southampton felt hersel 
inspired to address the Queen one day. ‘ Do not you think, Ma’am, one of t! 
satisfactions of the Future State will be not only our reunion with those whor 
we have foved on Earth, but our opportunities of seeing face to face so man 
of the noble figures of the Past—of other lands and times? Bible times, f 
instance. Abraham will be there, Ma’am. Isaac too, and Jacob. Think 
what they will be like! And the sweet singer of Israel. He, too. Yes, Ma’ar 
King David we shall see.’ And, after a moment's silence, with perfect diguit 
and decision the great Queen made answer: ‘1 will not meet David.’”’ | 
occurs in a chapter headed “* My Editors,” in which we have graphic little sketch 
of Appleton, who founded the Academy, of Townsend and Hutton of the Speciatoy 
and of W. H. Mudford of the Standard, who still lives “ to linger happily ov: 
trout streams, and, I hope, to hear good Music." Probably a great many peop! 
will be as much interested in Sir Frederick's memories of Mrs. Langtry as ir 
anything else in the book. Here is the cream of them: “ Mrs. Langtry struck m 
as of course she struck everybody, as extremely good-looking; perhaps ever 
as unique; the style at all events was an uncommon one; but to say of he 
thirty years ago, or more, that she was the most beautiful of women, was almost 
it not quite, as silly as it would have been to say the same, twenty years later 
ot Miss Edna May, or, a year or two since, of Miss Elsie. Her rich brown hair 
her large eyes, violet-coloured, her shoulders, the poise of her head—these wer 
perhaps her points. Mrs. Langtry’s conversation did not seem remarkabk 
but had it the very slightest occasion to be ? ** The volume is amusing throughout 
Ihe author carefully avoids retailing gossip or scandal. He writes a styk 
which is pleasant enough after the reader has become accustomed to a certait 
preciosity and a most prodigal use of brackets and dashes. Some of the sentences 
are like mazes, which appear to have no exit when once you have entered them 


SOME SHORT STORIES. 
How Twas, Short Stories and Small Travels. by Steph: 
Reynolds. (Macmillan.) 

MR. REYNOLDS sorts his catch into three baskets, which he labels respectivel) 
** Peopie,” ** Kids and Cats” and ** Small Travels.”’ All his tales have a certair 
quality about them, both of style and experience, and he is at his best when he 
is describing scenes from the life he has studied, and least interesting when bh: 
is attempting to labour a moral An example of Mr. Reynolds’ limitation i 
his portrayal of Vincent Madicke, of whom he makes a lay figure held up t 
derision by his creator. He is too good a workman to paint Madick 
pitch-black and give Benjie wings, but he comes too near to chalk and soot t 
be artistic In the ** Engineer’s Kiss,” a very fine little story, there are two gros 
technical errors. It is not the business of chief engineers to oil bearings, eve! 
on tramps ; and cross-heads do not revolve on any self-respecting marine engine 
From a man who wishes to make us believe that he only writes about things h 
knows, this sort of mistake is inexcusable. ‘“‘ Robbery Robbed,” “ Jaspar 
Braund’s Boat,” “ An Unofficial Divorce’ and “ Puffin Lane” are fine tales ; 
but we would award the palm to “ A Third Class Journey.” It is an epic of thi 
tragedy of the humble. ‘‘ Silly Saltie ” has an uncanny power and horror, although 
compounded of simples. How 'Twas is a book worth reading, with all its faults 
Mr. Reynolds knows how to use his material ; there is no waste and little clumsi- 
ness. His effects are broad, and the subtlety of his style lies in keen and truthful 
characterisation, and not in ingenious and far-fetched conceits. The tales ar 
often so good that the reader sets the author an even higher standard, and is 
disappointed by the little shortcomings and occasional gross lapses 


Heart of the West, by O. Henry. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

“ HEART OF THE WEST ” is as good a collection of short stories as one could 
wish to discover. Written very much in the humour and after the manner of 
Bret Harte, these tales make a decided appeal in their spontaneity. Foremost 
might be mentioned the forcible regeneration of the vagabond, Curly, by th« 
San Gabriel camp in “ The Higher Abdication,” a delightful piece of characteri 
sation. “‘ The Ransom of Mack” is the naive story of a wedding that took a1 
unexpected turn; while “ The Reformation of Calliope who ran amdk, 
‘abundantly garnished with revolvers,’ through the main street of Quicksand,’ 
is one of those breathless escapades which at the hands of the late O. Henry 
lose nothing in the telling. 


IN MELODRAMATIC VEIN 
The Keeper of the Secret, by E. M. Channon. (Mills and Boon 
DEVELOPING in its plot on lines that are distinctly at variance with the gentlk 
style of the narrative, The Keeper of the Secret discloses midway an unsuspected 
touch of melodrama with which the author could well have dispensed ; for het 


bent is rather towards a gift for characterisation than the exploiting of a horror 
However, the Doom of the Delmathwaites being a negligible quantity, it does 
not detract from the sustained interest of a novel which for the sincerity of its 
intention and the carefulness of its writing deserves to be read. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


By 


OUT OF BOUNDS. 

OME ot the alterations in the law lately proposed by 
the Rules of Golf Committee have been greeted, to 
say the least of it, without enthusiasm: but most 
golfers are, I think, agreed 
that the increased penalty 

for a ball out of bounds is a move 
in the right direction. The present 
nalty of loss of distance only, with 
many cases the further indulgence 
a teed ball, is surely far too light, 
1 there is no mistake more wilful, if 
1e may so call it, than that of hitting 
ie ball to a spot where, to one’s 
rtain knowledge, one may not 
llow it. There the forbidden 
rritory, plain for all to see, and 
e plea that many a shot that sends 
ie ball there is “‘ very nearly a good 
ie”? seems to me to be one meriting 
tle mercy. However, I do not 
ant to diift into a polemical dis- 
ission, but rather to glance at some 
those holes that have been made 
itticularly famous or particularly 
eadful the 


1s 


by proximity of a 
uundary. 

Hoylake is perhaps the course 

hich owes more to the out-of- 


uuinds rule than any other. Especi- 
ly when there is a wind blowing, 


ie golfer walks amid continuous 
rrors. There is the very first 
hole, where the low cop, or grassy 
all guarding the field, with that 


little inconspicuous sandy ditch at 
its foot, is for ever making the golfer 
jib away from the right path. The fact that Mr. Hutchinson 
and I once put five balls out of bounds between us in plaving 
the nineteenth hole is almost too painful to mention. Harry 
Vardon once began a championship by putting two successive 
brassie shots over the cop; yet he managed to get a six to 
the hole and finished in 72, and that with a gutty ball. 
Prodigious! Mr. Ball, too, began a medal round at Hoylake 
the other day with an eight, but exactly how many shots went 
out of bounds I do not know. 

Then again, at the third hole nothing is easier than to pull over 
another cop. When Duncan and Sherlock won the Sphere and 


Lom 


ant we . 
a hee 


SKIRTING THE RIVER 
fatler foursomes at Hoylake this spring, Duncan always drove 
it this third hole, and three timés out of four shots he hooked 
ut of bounds, and that, too, though he is a pusher rather than 


puller by nature. At the sixth, or “ Briars,’’ hole, which was 


THE 





AT LAHINCH. 


Horace HutTcHInson AND BERNARD DARWIN. 


once halved in nine in the final of a championship, how many 
hundreds of balls have been hooked over the hedge from the tee ? 
And then at the seventh, or ‘‘ Dowie,’’ we come to the boundary 
perhaps 


which lures its victims to their destruction more 





DOWIE HOLE AT HOYLAKE. 

cunningly than any other. The little triangular green, with the 
patch of rushes in front, lies hard under the turf wall, and it 
needs a truly brave man to hit the ball straight and true on to 
it. Let it be held up only an inch too much and over the wall 
it goes as sure as fate. The coward aims far to the right and 
pretends that he was playing for a hook ; then he scrambles up 
with a running shot and gets his four, mayhap, but little virtuous 
and esthetic pleasure. It possible, but comparatively 
difficult, to hook out of bounds at the “ Far,’’ and then there 
is a rest till we come back to the ‘“ Dun,”’ when we can and do go 
into the same field that trapped us at the first, more often than 
ever now that the tee has been put 
further to the right to tempt us to die 
a glorious death in trying for a great 
shot home in two across the corner 
Finally, we may slice on to the road 
at the seventeenth and see the ball 
bound playfully from its iron-hard 
surface into the front of the 
Royal Hotel. There is one thing that 
may be urged against some of this 
out-of-bounds play at Hoylake, 
namely, that it artificial. The 
field, for instance, belongs to the 
club, and we commit no trespass by 
going in there to play the ball. Some- 
times these artificial boundaries are 
highly exasperating, as, for example, 
when they are merely defined by an 
imaginary line drawn between two 
points. They should be avoided if 
possible, but it would be priggish to 
insist too far, and assuredly they are 
one of the foundations of the excel- 
lence of Hoylake. 

Rye is another English course 
where the boundary fence and ditch 
possess much virtue. Who that has 
played there not know the 
feelings of going out with a strong 
wind blowing from the right ; how 
at each one of the first three holcs 
(and I have even hooked out of bounds at the fourth), aim he 
never so wisely, the ball comes whirling round to the left into the 
ditch and over the fence? Hardly has he recovered his equanimity 
when he is back by the “ Billy,’ standing trembling on the tenth 


is 


cle OT 


1s 


does 
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tee with the same wind now blowing on his back and 


sending the ball far over the fence to the right For 
anyone who is not absolutely proof against slicing, this 
is one of the most dreadful of all the shots. Then at 


Felixstowe there is an out of bounds that plays a great 
part in making the ninth hole perhaps the most difficult 
in the world. Immediately to the right of the green is this 
forbidden field. You cannot avoid it -by going to the left, for 
if vou do you are on a shingly beach, and you cannot beat the 
ball in inglorious security along the ground, because in front 
is a sandy bunker full of the footmarks that look to have been 
nade by mammoths rather than men. Moreover, at Felixstowe 
they have not followed the fashion of undue leniency to the 
criminal, but have kept the sterner rule of stroke and distance. 
Here, too, when suffering from early morning stiffness you may 
very easily steer your very first tee shot into the ocean, 
as, too, I fancy you can also at sea-girt Portmarnock 
when the tide is up. There are also rivers that add to the 
golfer’s terrors; the one at Lahinch in County Clare, for 
example, that is shown in the photograph, and also the 
river Hun, if I remember rightly, which traps the slicer at 
Hunstanton 

When we come to the famous courses of Scotland, woods 
and railway lines are our particular terror. We may hook intoa 
wood at the big first hole at Muirfield, and again into Archerfield 
Wood at the seventh. It was here in this yeat’s open champion- 
ship that Macdermott, the young American champion, ruined 
timself. He played naturally for a hook, and there was a fine 
fresh breeze blowing from right to left straight into the wood, 
with its fir trees all bent and heeled over under perpetual winds. 
\s each ball went over the wall, poor Macdermott faced a little 
more out to the right, with the only result that his hook became 
still more pronounced. Three balls went in, and the fourth 
struck the wall by the mercy of Providence and came back 
on to the course ; but by that time he had hopelessly hooked 
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away his chances. That boundary wall at Muirfield has played 
an important part in at least one championship match. When 
Mr. Robb beat Mr. Low in the semi-final of 1897 on the tweaty- 
first hole, he struck the wall with two out of his three tee shots 
at those extra holes. ‘‘ O sweet, O lovely wall” he might well 
say with Pyramus. 

At Prestwick the railway line runs parallel with the whole 
length of the first hole—unpleasantly so for a first hole, terrify 
ingly so for a nineteenth. I remember very well a match in 
1899 between Mr. Hilton and Mr. J. R. Gairdner that went t 
the nineteenth hole. Mr. Hiltoa went out for his hook, failed 
to get it and weat far out of bounds. The rule then was that 
he must drop another ball with loss of a stroke opposite th 
place where the ball crossed the wall, and there was some argu 
ment as to the exact spot. Mr. Hilton played a fine brassix 
shot and scrambled over the bunker, but even so he was not 
on the green in three, where his opponent lay in two. However 
he played a splendid little pitch dead, while Mr. Gairdner too} 
three putts; the hole was halved and Mr. Hilton won at th: 
twentieth—a wonderful get-out. 

Finally, at St. Andrews there are, of course, the statior 
master’s garden at the seventeenth and the railway at th 
sixteenth. This last has only lately become out of bounds 
and from a picturesque point of view this is a sad pity. Wha 
could be more dramatic than Braid’s getting on to the railwa: 
line ia 1905, when he had the championship “ in his pocket ’ 
and but three holes to play. Never again shall we see hin 
successfully dislodge the ball—and that only at the secon 
attempt—from under the unyielding rails. Again I remembe: 
in the championship of 1910 seeing Duncan play a wonderfu 
shot from a horrible place by the side of the line far away o: 
to the cricket-ground on the further side and then safely hom 
next time. These things it will be pleasant to remember, bu’ 
most of us will perhaps get off more cheaply if we tee anoth« 
ball ard lose both stroke and distance. B. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BLACK RAT 


fo tue Eprror or “ Country Liet 
SIR With reference to the editorial note accompanying Miss Frances Pitt's 
letter (page 276), I wish to point out that the late A. de I'Isle, in the well-known 
memoir published in 1865, in which he first showed that Mus rattus, our black 
rat, is a dark Northern form of Mus alexandrinus of Arabia and Egypt, has 


disposed of the notion that it was known to Albertus Magnus, who died in 1280 


The Ratus of Albertus Magnus was clearly the dormouse (Myoxus quercinus), 


as the definition shows, “In arboribus habitus, fuscus nigris in facie maculis.” 
We may conclude that the black rat was not known in Germany when Albertus 
wrote towards the middle of the thirteenth century. De I'Isle has pointed out 
t is not before the beginning of the thirteenth century that we find the first 
unquestionable reference to it in French literature After passing through 
Southern Europe it must have penetrated into France towards the end of th 
twelfth century, and later into this country. There does not appear any allusion 
to it in English literature previous to the fourteenth century.—G. A. BOULENGER 


POLO-BRED PONIES 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lire.” 

Sir,—If “ polo-bred ponies,” being the best, is not a theory of “ X.’s,”” at anv 
rate he frequently writes about it, and therefore must not be surprised if he is 
taken at his word. He says: “ The lines on which the polo-bred pony is bred 

ire the result of the experience of the leading breeders.” That is 
pretty vague, and can apply to anything. Either a polo-bred pony is by a 
polo pony stallion out of a polo-playing mare or he is not ; if not, then all this 
talk about polo-bred ponies amounts to nothing. You have only got to pick 
out a pony that is playing well and say, “‘ There is a polo-bred pony, becaus« 
he is the result of the experience of a leading breeder.”” It is too easy I sheuld 
like to see the pedigrees that ‘* X."" has before him of ponies that played for the 
Wild Horse live of them may have been bred and trained by the Traills, but 
that does not sav they were polo-bred heir old stallion gave the Traills plenty 
of good ponies, as I know, having bought a good many He was a great horse, 
but not a “ polo pony stallion.”” My point is that I consider we have in the 
Argentine any amount of good mares, hardy, handy and with the tempe1:ament 
bred from many generations leading a wild life Add to this foundation the 
speed and spirit of thorough-bred race-horses, and you will get, out of many 
foals, a few that turn into good polo ponies. No apologies are desired, but I 
just wish to indicate that the plav of our ponies proved, not “ X.’s’”’ contention, 
but mine H. ScuwiInp 


DESTROYING A WASPS’ NEST 
[fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sik,—A few days ago I got rid of a troublesome wasps’ nest in a way which 
proved more interesting than the conventional methods. The nest was in a 
bank, and not very far below the top. First of all, with the help of a long- 
handled spud, a hole was bored about a foot below the nest This was easily 
effected by twisting the spud round and round like a drill The hole was made 
ibout two feet deep. Into the tunnel was then pushed a carbide tin full of 
csunpowder rhe ordinary carbide tin holds a pound of coarse blasting powder 
comfortably Through a hole in the lid of the tin had been placed a couple of 
teet of miners’ fuse. Clay was then well rammed int» the hole on the top of the 
charge,soastotampit. Then, all being ready, the tuse was lit and the spectators 


tetired to a safe position on one flank. The mine proved an immense success. 





\ barrow-load of earth was heaved into the air, and among the flying fragmen 
were the wasps and their nest. The nest was blown to rags, while the shock w 
sufficient to kill all the wasps instantly. Of course, we did not fire our mir 
until it was dusk and all the wasps were inside. I can commend this plan « 
getting rid of wasps’ nests as being much more interesting than the usual o1 

of smoking and then diggin 

them out, while it is ever 

bit as effective.—FLevu: 
| > DE-LYS. 
\ USE FOR SPROUTE! 

CORN. 

[fo tHe Eprror 
Sir,—The accounts of th 
sprouted corn in the harve 
fields, « spec ially in tl 
Eastern Counties, are vet 
sad. May I suggest 
possible way of saving some 
loss from it? Before the 
Malt Tax was abolished 
there were, in Suffolk at all 
events, a number of small 
malt-houses, or “‘ maltings,”’ 
as they were locally termed 
These all tell into disus 
But if there are any stand 
ing now, I think it would 
pay to take the sprouted 
corn when threshed an 
malt it in them. Thet 
would be no need of “ wet 
ting” or of its “lying o1 
comb,” as the old metho 
was. It would simply d 
to put the already sprout: 
corn on the kiln floor an 
so malt it. Cattle woul 
eat and do well on it.— 
j. CORNISH. 





FLY-TRAPS 
[To tHE Epiror 
WHEAT GROWING OUT THE EAR Sirn,—l am very muel 


troubled with flies a 
this season—I suppose it is owing to the excessively damp weather—but! 
could you or your readers tell me of any good but not too unsightly means « 
catching them? There must be certain forms of fly-traps not quite 
ugly as the ordinary hanging roll of fly-paper.—A. 

[The best and least unsightly forms of fly-traps are the “ Balloon,” t 
“Turret ” and those made of glass. They all work on the same principle an 
are baited inside with treacle or other attractive food. They are supplied | 


any of the large stores.—Ep 
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jotographs of dovecotes 


OTTER AND TERRIER 
{To tHe Epitror or “ Country LIFE 
—| thought perhaps you might like to reproduce the enclosed photograph 


n by myself) of a fine dog otter which was caught and killed a few davs ago 





TRIUMPHANT 


e dog shown in the photograph. I also send you particular On Sunday 


iing, while walking with his cross-bred Skye terrier bitch, Mr. T. Foster saw 
thing on the banks of the Dover Beck, Caythorpe, near Nottingham. It 
ed out to be an otter. He at once put the dog on to it; the otter took to 
water, the dog after it After a severe struggle the dog was successful in 
ig the otter, which was in good condition ; on being measured it was three 
ten inches in length, and weighed sixteen and a-quarter pounds. The bitch 
thed twelve pounds. She was slightly bitten across the nose; otherwise 


It is some vears since an otter was seen 
J]. H. Scort 


s none the worse for the encounter. 
e neighbourhood of Caythorpe 

rO GET 

{To THE 


RID OT! DUCKWEED 
Evitor or “ Country Luirt 


I wish to know how to get rid of duckweed from an ornamental piece ot 


tet rhe pond in question was emptied and thoroughly cleaned only last 
nter, and is now completely covered with the weed 


As the water is used for 


rden purposes, nothing destructive to plants could be applied as a remedy 


KS 
The deadliest fue of duckweed is ducks, and your best plan would be to 
ure some; the number must approximate more or less to the size of the 


e of water, of course If the pool is in a conspicuous part of the garden 


1 lawn, for instance, a coloured variety should be chosen, otherwise when they 
preened themselves on the edge of the water the white fluff and feathers 
ve an extremely untidy effect. The Muscovy duck would be a good variety 


keep, as in addition to pleasing plumage, they are very silent birds rhe 


wred call duck is also a charming miniature 


but rather noisy, especially towards 
ttall. —Ep 
AN OLD DOVECOTE 
lo rHe Epiror or “ Country Luirt 


—I see in your issue of August 31st two 
I am enclosing one 
another sort which I thought might interest 
i readers. It is at Coombe Place, Lewes, 
All round 
from the 
uund it is fitted with stone nesting-places 


sex, and is several centuries old. 
m the top to about four feet 


nto the walls.—ELeaNnor SHIFFNER 
IINTS ON CUTTING LAVENDER 
fo tHe Epiror or “ Country LiF 


-Opinions appear to differ regarding the 


t 


t time to cut lavender, but I have been 
1 by an expert on a lavender farm that the 
chological moment is just when the lower 
vers begin to fade. On examining a sprig 
avender it will be noticed that there are on 
practically two flowers, one the head proper, 
1 about an inch lower down a pair of 
ssoms, and it is when these latter begin to 

that the whole should be cut. It is in 
ly that flowers of the earliest 
ild be 


sun-dried 


dwart kind 


harvested, and they should then 
When 


hod is to hang them up in small bunches, 


perfectly dry, the best 


cading sheets of underneath 


that the lavender can drop on to them. 


newspaper 


bbing the heads, as some people do, before 
y are dust dry is a mistake, as it breaks 
Lavender, 
en properly dried, can be kept for at least a year in a closely-shut tin, so that 
necessary the dainty little bags can be refilled. 


essential oil cells and wastes some of-the precious fragrance 


There are some lavender- 
vers who, instead of pouring the perfumed dust into muslin bags, merely make 
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the sprigs into tiny sheaves, plaiting the stems with ribbon; but I am told 


by one who has great experience in these matters, and who possesses an ideal 


lavender plot of her own, that the small bags most ordinarily used for this 


purpose are far preferable, the sheaves being what she describes as “ dust 


fortunate enough to have a 
ireful 


traps.” Those who are 
lavender hedge in their gardens should always be 
to keep cuttings in reserve to take the place of those who 


have justly earned their old-age pensions.—G. V_ ¢ 


“ HEADACHI 
{To rut 


POPPIES.” 

Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Str,—This is the time of vear when the red wild poppy 
grows in some cornfields in such profusion that it not only 
ruins the crop, but drives the owner to something like 
distraction in the effort to get rid of it Phinning 


out is 
one means employed, but it must be done before eithet 


corn or poppy comes to the heading Che popular name 


for this pest in the North Midland Counties is “ headache 

and the belief is that if a person sleeps among the corn or 
grass at the side of a field, he will awake with a splittin 
headache ; orif the sleep lasts long enough, that deat! 


may ensue while asleep, or that the effects may be of a 


lasting nature It is said there is no cure for a popp 
infested cornfield except grassing it rR 


CLEMATIS GROWING ON SHRUBS 


To rue Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir,—As my Yankee poet sings, 
“ What these strong masters wrote at large in miles 
I followed in small copy in my acre 
so a small part of Mr. William Robinson’s wide ex 
perience with many varieties of clematis on the spacious 
Gravetye I have 


terraces and slopes at proved with 


units of the same bewitching flower in my suburban patch at Streatham. Ot 


i small collection planted seven years ago in sol kindly, but now, unhappily, 


under the smoke-fiend’s breath, the survivors (excepting a traveller's joy rampant 


on the house wall) are rooted among and expatiate over holly bushes, offspring 


# berries planted a quarter of a century ago rhe names are irrecoverabl 


labels and the gardener’s time-worn memory having gone to ruin simul 


taneously. One of the plants rambling over the darkling green of its guardian 


willy has now, for the second time this vear, expanded its mauve whit 


blossoms, large and lovely, in such graceful soft gleaming embroidery of pal 


stars as one would not easily find on other foundation \ cond, of delicate 
ethereal complexion—wandering, together with white jasmine, over holly 
by the public footway—was beginning its autumnal exhibition when 
sudden destruction came upon it—a blast of death corchingh severe 


where it went, yet leaving a spray or two quite untouched; therefore not, 


apparently, due to root pest or poverty, but rather to some kind of atmospheri« 


shock (to which this frail genus seems especially liable), or else to wantor 


manual rending (of which there were indications) by some of the militant 


sisterhood on a new warpath, or whatever other incarnate destructivens 


may have lusted for prey in passing In the garden on the Thames Embank 


ment, between Charing Cross Underground Station and Waterloo Bridge, near 
the old water-gate at the end of Buckingham Street, I have seen, formerly, 


a clematis flowering similarly over a shrub; but I am ignorant if it is now in 


bloom and what the shrub The common white jasmine, likewise, grows freely 


and fragrantly over holly, and also holds its own with ivy in masses on trelli 
th, round 


Last year plants in both positions ripened black clusters of sm 
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\ TIME-WORN SUSSEX 


berries as big as peas. Such fruiting, not noticed (or, at least, not remem- 
bered) previously, was attributed to the abnormally hot summer, and to the 
ripening effect of the same on last vear’s wood is due, no doubt, this vear’ 


superabundant and early-colouring crop of holly berries. —WILLIAM SIMMONS 


























SAND AS MANURI 
fo tue Eprror or “ Country Lir 



































Sir,—When staying n Cornwall a_e short 
time ago I was greatly taken with the 
picturesq uc littl donkeys irrying sand 
from the beach up to the road, where 
it could be taken away by waggons I 
was told t was used as a fertiliser for 
meadows, ind produced marked re sults 
The method of getting it was, at any 
rate, so picturesque that I photographed 
the peopl it work, and now send you 
the print in the hope that you may con 
der it f sufficient interest to publish in 
Country Lut Frances Pitt 
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BEES 





. } . 
il we nave 


been troubled 























by bumble- bee large and small) in a cle 
lawn and (fernery, and, having tried many 
remedies, including cyanide, which was quite 
successful but ruled out owing to its highly 
poisonous nature, I hit upon «¢ irbide of 

ilcium, with the happiest result Proceed as 
follows at dusk Introduce enough water t 
soak the soil inside the cavity, wait half-an 





hour to allow the water to be soaked up by 





the soil, quickly insert two to three ounces of 

carbide in lumps, seal all holes By this 

method the vas is generated slowly with THE DONKEYS, RELIEVED 
much heat We have no wasps this year, 

but I should think the carbide remedy would be equally efficaciou: in 

their case S. G 


MOSS ON TILES AND CHIMNEY 
To rue Epttror or “ Country Lirt 

Sitr,.—Could any of vour readers tell me how I can cultivate and increase the 
growth of moss on the chimney-stacks or tiles of my house? The chimneys 
are modern, the tiles red and old.—ArRTHUR CAPELL 

As the tiles are old, it ought not to be difficult to establish moss on them 
It would be necessary to secure some pieces from other tiles and place them on 
the roof. When once established these would continue to spread. Autumn 
would be a good season to carry out the work We are presuming that the tiles 
are unglazed ; moss does not grow on the more modern glazed tiles. We do 
not think it would be possible to establish the moss on a modern chimney, unless 


the bricks are old, and then only on the north side Ep.) 


HOW I KILLED A BADGER IN WESTERN AMERICA 
To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lirt 
Sir.—While on a trip through America, I visited some friends who live in the 
foothills of the Rockies. A few days after my arrival, while taking a walk 
round the ranch with my hostess, we heard the piteous howls of a dog, and at 
once started off in search ; we came upon what seemed to me to be a miniature 
jungle, and there found my friend’s house-dog, which was about the size of 
a collie, fighting with a badger. Before I saw the dog or badger my friend, 
who was ahead of me, called to me to get a stick and fight for my life On 
hearing this I wanted to run away as hard as I could, for I thought it might be 


a rattlesnake, and I dreaded meeting one; yet I felt almost as much afraid of 





A VINE PERGOLA 
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and prevented us from 
a rush and got out into 
had broken, and in so 
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RETURN OF THEIR OWN ACCORI 


Fortunately, there were some sticks lying about, and I qu 
picked up one and joined my friend in beating the badger ; but it was diff 
to put any force into the beating, for small trees surrounded the scene of the f 
getting very near. At last, both dog and badger 1 
a more open space. I ran to find another stick, for 1 
doing I got entangled in the long grass and fell d 
Imagine my horror when I saw the badger coming rapidly towards m« 
eyes glittering, mad with rage, and the dog at its back. By great luck t 
was a heavy stick lying in the grass close at hand. I seized hold of it and. 
as the badger was upon me, brought the stick down with all the strengt 
had on its head, and, to my great relief, saw it roll over dead at mv feet 
friend came running up to me, congratulated me heartily, and said she did 
think an English girl would have so much pluck. I had the skin mou 
by a taxidermist in the West; it looks very nice and I feel rather proud of 
[he coat is prettily marked; in fact, it is much prettier than that of 
and bas much longer claws. The proudest moment 
life was when the Sheriff's wife, who is a notoriously brave woman, called 
see me a few days after, and when I showed her the badger and told her } 
killed it, she said I was very plucky, as the Western American women 


A CAPE PERGOLA. 


Epiror oF “ Country Lire.”’) 


Six,—Having noticed your various articles on pergolas, I thought the ac 
panying photograph of a vine pergola at Constantia, Cape Colony, might pr 
of interest to your readers. 


This pergola was erected more or less as an experi- 


ment, in order to ascertain whether the grapes would attain a larger size, b« 
protected from the fierce sun during the ripening period ; also whether it wou 
proportion of fruit per acre than the ordinary (¢ 


method of growing in the f 

of stubby bushes in the open 

was found that grapes attained 
better size on the pergola, 

a particular point in its fav 
is that the fruit is kept clear 
being away from the dust a 
splash of mud _ during hea 
rains, and is, therefore, m 
suitable for table use and 

exporting to the European marke 
The weight of fruit per a 
was found to be no_ great 
and the system is, therefore, n 
being generally employed by wit 
farmers. These growets pret 
training their vines on a kind 
wire fencing, about four feet fr 
the ground, or in a bushy form 
about the same height They ass¢ 
that grapes for wine-making 
better grown in this manner in 
open, both from the point of flav: 
and sweetness, and the cost 
pergola erecting is, therefore, u 
necessary. The varieties succes 
fully tried on pergolas were R¢ 
and White Hanepoot (Muscat 
Raisin Blanc and Gros Colma 
the latter variety producing ver 
fine berries, superior in both s 
and flavour to the English h: 
house ones.—G. ALEX. BARNI 
South Africa Constantia Fru 
Company. 












